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God, King and Country 


HE Saturday Review stands for God, King and Country. 


It views with increasing concern the anti-God activities of the Communists and the Inter- 
national tendencies of the Socialists. Both are aimed at what the Englishman holds precious— 
God, King and Country. 


Proof of the subversive propaganda abounds. 
In our Notes of the Week we have published the following indictment : 


‘“* The most serious matter with which the Christian Protest Movement has been dealing during the 
past twelve months, is that the Soviet Government, the League of the Militant Godless and the Com- 
munist International, which all work in the closest co-operation, have instituted a complete network of 
propaganda throughout the other countries of the world. 


** Seminaries in Moscow, and elsewhere, are training groups of men with a view to sending them out 
into other countries, and reports to hand from the Dominions, the United States and many other countries 
show how effectively this is being done. 


‘“‘ Another disturbing factor is that sixty powerful Soviet radio stations are spreading their 
propaganda over the entire world. 


‘“* The following quotation indicates the official support which is given in Soviet Russia to the work 
of the Union of Militant Godless :— 


‘ The Soviet Union under a workers’ and peasants’ government is the only country in the world 
where religion and the churches are being combatted with the ACTIVE CO-OPERATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT.’—The Church and the Workers, by Bennett Stevens, page 27.”’ 


And the following is an extract from ‘‘ Religion in the U.S.S.R.” by the President of the Union of 
the Militant Godless in Russia. It shows the intensity with which the anti-God campaign is being 
waged : 

** An anti-religious centre must be created to assist the Communist Parties of all countries to guide 
this constantly growing movement against religion and the clergy, because this is a part of the class 
struggle and as such is not only meritable, but an essential part of the struggle against the Capitalistic 
world—part of the struggle for Communism. 


‘* The Five Year Plan, which maps out our economic construction is riveted to another and a con- 
current Five Year Plan designed to tear up the roots of religion. The vast army of exploiters and priests 
of all the religious creeds all over the world realise that the day when the earth will tremble beneath their 
feet is drawing near. That is why the rise of the mass Atheist movement imposes upon the Communist 
Parties the task of increasing the anti-religious struggle.”’ 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The League of Socialist Freethinkers was originally called the League of Militant Atheists, but at 
a conference held in 1933 a change of name was suggested. Speeches made in the course of its activities 
are very instructive. Thus Mr. Harry Pollitt, Chairman of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
announced on October 10th, 1933 : 


One must explain and use for our cause the fact that religion is a class weapon . . . let us get 
into the factories and Trades Unions and into every phase of cultural reaction and religion. 


Comrade Professor Maurice Dobb, of Cambridge University, declared on the same day: “ In the 
L.S.F. it is possible to rally to us, not yet politically conscious, the younger scientists and young 
students. By plain facts we can explain the connection and that the seizure of powér is the only way 
out. When we have a Classless Society there will be no longer any need to invent systems of Dope that 
keep a class society going.” 

Elsewhere we read: ‘‘ The fight against religion is a fight for Socialism, and until we have cleared 
religion out of the ranks of the workers we cannot get to revolutionary Socialism.”’ 

What is being done to counteract this pernicious attitude? As Lady Houston has said, ‘‘ From 
Moscow, Engjand has learned that ‘ Lies’ are greater than‘ Truth.’ Two thousand years ago, ‘ Truth’ 
was nailed upon the Cross—in the Sacred Person of Our Lord,” 
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Notes of the Week 


The Indian Surrender 


After twenty months’ labour, the Joint Select 
Committee have now issued their prodigious 
Report. Their recommendations amount, as we 
had long anticipated they would amount, to an 
almost complete endorsement of the Government’s 
policy of surrendering India. The Committee, 
however, have made one special effort of their own. 
They have endeavoured to meet the very natural 
apprehensions which every patriotic Briton must 
entertain regarding the capabilities of Indian 
politicians to govern their own Provinces, and 
have done so by splitting up ‘‘ law and order ”’ 
into two compartments, one wholly under the con- 
trol of Indian Ministers and the other under the 
charge of the Governor. India has already had 
one absurd dyarchical experiment under the 
auspices of Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, and it is 
now to have another equally absurd one under the 
zgis of the Joint Select Committee. | How any 
sane person can possibly believe that the responsi- 
bility for law and order can be divided up in this 
Comic Opera manner passes one’s comprehension. 


* * 
* 


Our Fabian-minded Prime Minister 

The fourth session of the present Parliament 
opened on Tuesday appropriately in a fog. The 
King’s Speech opened with two announcements 
of policy to which the whole bulk of Conservative 
thought is opposed. The one, of course, is the 
India Bill, the other is the League of Nations folly 
of the Government. Our Fabian-minded Prime 
Minister is determined ‘‘ to make the support and 
extension of the authority of the League of Nations 
a cardinal point in their policy.’’ This plank in 
their policy is doing more to make the name of 
“* National ’’ anathema to Conservatives than any- 
thing else, for two reasons. The first is that any 
success the League of Nations could claim would 
only lead to the de-nationalising of the British 


Crown and surrendering our sovereignty and 
freedom to the decisions of a foreign (and really 
hostile) League ; the other is that this pursuit of the 
Scarlet Woman of Geneva is the reason why the 
Government have left us almost defenceless if 
war occurs. No true Conservative can stand for 
that—nor does. 


* * 
* 


The Government's Coming Fate 

‘* The country applauds the achievements of the 
National Government’’ says the Evening 
Standard. We rub our eyes with surprise. So far 
is this from being an accurate gauge that with 
some considerable experience of political ups and 
downs we believe no Government of modern times 
has shed its popularity with the rapidity of this 
hotch-potch assortment of discredited politicians. 
It was hailed with wild enthusiasm and almost 
immediately proceeded to do exactly the opposite 
of what its supporters expected naturally from the 
word ‘‘ National.’? We cannot select a single 
member of the present Cabinet in whom it can 
honestly be said the public to-day have any con- 
fidence at all. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been 
sometimes mentioned as an exception, but he has 
played his cards very badly. Probably the only 
public man in the front rank capable of impressing 
the nation is Mr. Lloyd George. The humour of 
the whole tragedy is that the ‘‘National’’ Ministry 
are enormously pleased with themselves—Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat! A true tag. 


* * 


A “National” Calamity Due 

The sooner the alleged ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment calls itself by its proper name, and by the 
name it was elected to be, the better. A General 
Election is likely to occur in 1935, and the Govern- 
ment’s hopes of winning it, as at present 
constituted, are small indeed. The Socialist 
Party, on the other hand, by wholesale misrepre- 
sentation and by promising luscious bribes to the 
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electors, is growing stronger. Its methods are the 
reverse of laudable; but facts must be faced. 


The Government is always being called by its 
opponents *‘ a Conservative Government ”’ (which, 
unfortunately, it is not) as a term of abuse. The 
sooner it makes that label a reality, and something 
to be proud of and to live up to, the better. 


** 
* 


Mr. Baldwin Splits the Party 

Already there is more than a suspicion of hanky- 
panky in Mr. MacDonald’s. proposed methods 
when the India Bill debates come on. He 
threatened members that the Government would 
take steps to ensure there was nodelay, which being 
interpreted means the use of the closure or the gag 
to stifle discussion. The first considerable clash 
on the subject should take place at Queen’s Hall on 
December 4th, where Mr. Baldwin will give his 
view to the Central Council of the Conservative 
Party. He is going to find it a difficult task to 
convince even that usually docile assembly. The 
sooner the crash comes in reality the better for the 
country. If the Central Council in any way sup- 
port the disruptionists, it will only determine the 
rank and file more than ever to fight this India Bill 
to the last ditch. In other words, the Conservative 
Party has got to be split on this issue, the responsi- 
bility resting entirely with Mr. Baldwin, who has 
betrayed. his supporters by committing them to 
proposals they never agreed to at any time. As 
the onus is on him, he must be defeated. And he 
will be. 


** 
* 


Restore the Conservative Party 

The only hope in our opinion of saving this great 
country and keeping the Empire together is a 
restoration of a genuine Conservative Party—call it 
Diehard if you wish. The ‘‘ National ’’ Party, as 
they intend to continue to call themselves, can steal 
the sham elements of Toryism, those whose lean- 
ings are more towards Fabianism than anything 
else. If true Tories purge themselves of this un- 
healthy connection, they will attract all the serious, 
solid and sturdy elements in the country. They 
may not obtain power at the next General Election : 
indeed, owing to the conduct of Mr. Baldwin in 
selling the pass, it is as certain as anything can be 
that the Socialists will come into office. Good 
judges of electioneering prospects think that the 
Government will lose some 400 seats, and by them- 
selves will be no stronger than the Socialists are 
at the present time. But a_ strongly led. and 
strongly principled Conservative Opposition will 
get their chance—let us. hope before the extreme 
Socialists can pull down the last fabric of national 
freedom and prosperity. The sooner Conserva- 
tives can put their house in order, the sooner they 
will gather public support. 


The Only Winning Card 

Not the least of the crimes Mr, Baldwin has com- 
mitted against his Conservative followers is, as a 
Constituency. Agent says in a letter to the Morning 
Post, the destruction of Party organisations. In 
every constituency they are melting away like 
snow. ‘‘ Everyone,’’ he says, “‘ realises that the 
National Government no longer commands the 
support of the majority of the electors, and it is 
tragic that nothing the rank and file of the Party 
think or desire has any weight with our leaders.”’ 
Subscriptions to the Party Funds have not merely 
fallen off, they have come near vanishing point. 
After all, political leaders cannot play the confi- 
dence trick without being found out any more than 
the light-fingered gentry who attract the attention 
of Scotland Yard. The only chance Conservative 
M.P.’s stand of re-election in Conservative con- 
stituencies that we can see is if they go into active 
revolt against Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Baldwin, defy the Whips, and damn the conse- 
quences. ‘his is the one winning card in the pack. 

* * 

Socialist Blather 

The Scribes and Pharisees are not in the running 
with the Bermondsey Labour Party. Holding 54 
seats on the Borough Council, they thank God that 
they are not as other men are. ‘* We stand for a 
new social order,’’ blathers a semi-official state- 
ment they have just issued, “‘ . . . advocates and 
pioneers of a nobler and better civilisation than 
anything hitherto known. People expect a higher 
standard of conduct from our representatives than 
from those of other parties.”’ 


We are, unfortunately, quite unable to endorse 
that optimistic idealism. Even Mr. Herbert 
Morrison is singularly unimpressive when he 
adopts such tactics. 


* * 
* 


An Example for MacDonald 

We are not, it is probably evident, ardent 
admirers of Socialists of any nationality or degree. 
But we salute the commonsense of M. Archimbaud, 
who has just presented the Defence Budget to the 
French Chamber, and his perspicuity in realising 
that if his country is not to be in dire peril, strong 
steps must be taken to defend it. 


In short, he is a Frenchman first and a Socialist 
afterwards, unlike our own Socialists, who would 
willingly see their country over-run in the cause of 
some flabby internationalism. We cannot repeat 
too often the theory of the British Socialist Party, 
enunciated by their leader, that ‘‘ it doesn’t matter 
whether England is defended or not.”’ 

** 
* 
Stronger than in 1914 

It matters a great deal to M. Archimbaud as to 
whether France is defended. So much does it 


matter to him that, in demanding adequate 
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measures, he gave some more figures, the accuracy 
of which we have no reason to doubt, of Germany’s 
strength. 


In addition to her standing army of 600,000, 
Germany has political and other formations, cap- 
able of being transformed instantly into a fighting 
force, amounting to 2,800,000; and reserves of over 
2,000,000. 

In addition, there are efficient volunteers, air 


pilots, and an artillery strength greater than in 
1914. 


** 
* 


More Warnings 


In our last issue Lady Houston commented on a 
statement which Mr. Ward Price published in the 
Daily Mail on Monday a week ago as being made 
to him by a foremost statesman of Central 
Europe, whom she identified, no doubt correctly, 
with Dr. Benes, the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister. In a speech a few days before in the 
Czechoslovak Parliament, Dr. Benes spoke very 
seriously of the gravity of the general situation, 
but refrained from mentioning the German menace, 
though everyone who heard him knew perfectly 
well what was in his mind. 


This became strikingly evident when M. 
Bradatch, the Czechoslovak Minister of National 
Defence, in a speech on the military estimates, 
declared that the Army must be greatly 
strengthened, particularly in aviation, and that, 
though Czechoslovakia could not build fortifica- 
tions on her frontiers on the same scale as France, 
the most vulnerable places would be fortified. He 
added that if this programme could not be met out 
of the Budget, the money would be borrowed. 
What is all this but another warning to England? 

** 
* 
The German Menace 

In the Daily Mail message the ‘‘ statesman ” 
was quoted as saying ‘‘ By next spring Germany 
will be entirely ready for war, even by her own 
high standards of readiness,’’ and figures were 
given of the strength of her army then—300,000 
Reichswehr, perfectly equipped, backed by 
3,000,000 S.A. and S.S. troops, capable of being 
mobilised in three days, and 4,000 war planes. 


Grave as these figures are, they are declared to 
be an underestimate by M. Archimbaud. 
For, on Monday he stated that Germany 
had 600,000 men ready and perfectly equipped, 
and next year would be able to mobilize 5,500,000 
men within a week. He wound up with what is 
the most significant statement yet made on this 
alarming subject—‘‘ that despite the Treaty of 
Versailles, the League of Nations and the Dis- 
armament Conference, France’s_ rivals are 
intensively preparing for war as if war were 
imminent.’’ This, too, is another warning to 
England, the unready. 


Ha’penny Martyrs 

Those silly busy-bodies, Lord Listowel and Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, were given just the reception 
they deserved in Spain. On the whole, they may 
consider themselves lucky that it was not a hotter 
one, and that they are free to reap the resultant 
publicity and to pose as ha’penny martyrs. 


What would this precious couple, who had no 
earthly right to prowl about a foreign country to 
report on what they allege (quite wrongly) to be 
the results of Fascism, have said to the undertaking 
of similar nose-poking expeditions by their political 
opponents? And what would have happened to 
a Conservative busy-body who went to Russia, in 
a frankly unsympathetic mood, to report on ‘‘ the 
results of Bolshevism’? 


We can make a very good guess. A British 
naval attaché was, we remember, butchered by the 
Bolshies in cold blood. He was not concerned 
with politics and even diplomatic ‘‘ immunity ”’ 


did not save him. 


Tower of Babble 

“* We have adhered strenuously to the ideal of 
the League of Nations. We are doing it still,” 
said Mr. Duff Cooper, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, speaking on the “‘ achievements ”’ of the 
Government. The League of Nations has long 
been a laughing stock, a mere palace of chatter 
which is totally unable to enforce a decision on the 
rare occasions it adopts one. If our ministers are 
really gullible enough to be hoaxed by the in- 
consequent nonsense talked at Geneva, they must 
be even more barren of intelligence than we 
suspected. 


** 
* 


Assassination as a Policy 

The news of the arrest of a terrorist at Nice 
charged with being concerned in a plot to assassin- 
ate Dr. Benes, coupled with an intimation that 
M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
was also marked down for assassination by the 
gang to which the arrested man belonged, gives 
fresh point to the Yugoslav demand for a thorough- 
going investigation of everything connected with 
the murder of King Alexander. It is said that 
attempts are being made to smother this investiga- 
tion ‘‘ in the interests of peace,” which seems to 
mean letting the guilty off, but these assassinations 
are in themselves acts of war within the domain 
of high politics and are inimical to the general 
peace of Europe—they are by no means what may 
be styled ordinary political murders. Yugoslavia 
is putting the matter “‘ up ’’ to the League! What 
on earth can the wretched League do about it? 
Meanwhile feeling in Belgrade is at a dangerous 
pitch—with dangerous repercussions across the 
Adriatic and along the Danube. This, again, is 
another warning to England, the unprepared, 
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Prove Wrong! 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


The Nation has been fed upon lies by the ‘‘ National ’’ Government for so long that— 
TRUTH has now become a backnumber, terribly early Victorian, and—TELLING THE 
TRUTH—in these enlightened days of progress—‘‘ Just isn’t done.’’ Lies are the daily bread 
of our Political Leaders—‘‘ Never tell the truth if a lie will do as well ’’ is their motto. So, as 
I make a speciality of this unpopular idiosyncrasy, itmight perhaps be rather amusing and illumi- 
nating to sift and enquire into the exact dictionary meaning of some of the words I use which 
are so disliked and criticised. 


The dictionary is before me and here is the meaning it gives of the word “ Traitor.” 


“ TRAITOR. One who violates his allegiance and betrays his country; one guilty of treason; one 

who, in breach of trust, plays into the hands of an enemy; one guilty of perfidy or treachery.” 

So, to be very exact and to make it impossible for my critics to have a leg to stand on, I 
will take this dictionary description sentence by sentence, the first being :— 


“One who violates his allegiance and betrays his country.” 


Can ANYONE pretend that those words do not exactly apply to the leaders of the 
“* National’? Government? If they have any doubt about this, I refer them to what is written 
on the back coyer of this paper, and in ‘‘ Potted Biographies.’ 


The second sentence from the dictionary is “ One guilty of treason.” 
The meaning of the word “ Treason” given in the dictionary is :— 
“ TREASON. A betraying, treachery, or breach of faith, especially by subject against the sovereign.” 


Does this or does this not describe them? If it does not, then a different meaning to that 
given in the dictionary must be found. 


The third sentence from the dictionary is :— 
“One who, in breach of trust, plays into the hands of an enemy.” 


And this sentence proves every Minister in the ‘‘ National’? Government—GUILTY. 
For their bounden duty (which they are paid high salaries by the Nation to carry out) vis-d-vis 
His Majesty the King and THE WHOLE COUNTRY, is to have insisted (or to have resigned) 
that all the defences of the Realm, the Army, Navy and Air Force—were in full strength and 
first class condition and right up-to-date, and more than sufficient to meet and defeat any 
enemies who might think of attacking us. Instead of this, these MEN have permitted 
the Country to become utterly defenceless, and in the words of the dictionary, are those who, 
in BREACH of trust, have played into the hands of an enemy. And they are personally respon- 
sible for this Country being at the mercy of all and any who might wish to attack us, BECAUSE 
OUR FORCES OF DEFENCE ARE NOW NON-EXISTENT. These Ministers who owe 
their jobs to Conservative votes, have, in the words of the dictionary, betrayed the trust put 
in them by the Nation. If I am wrong, words have no meaning, excepting the meaning given 
them by the “‘ National ’’ Government, and they will have to rewrite the Dictionary. 


Now we come to the last sentence in the dictionary, which reads— 
“One guilty of perfidy or treachery.” . 
And this cap fits all heads who have not opposed this betrayal. 


So I feel I have a right to demand of those who have censured me, to tell me how, and in 
what way, they can prove that my criticisms are in any way unfair, untrue or extreme—for the 
words written in an English dictionary condemn them. 


Let them prove that the charges I have made against them are false and have me up for 
libel, which I should welcome. 


FALSE FRIENDS ARE WORSE THAN OPEN ENEMIES, (a 
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Muddling Through Chaos 


The Government of India Act, 1919, prescribed a limit of TEN years before the next enquiry into 
Indian Constitutional Reform should be held. BUT THIS PROVISION WAS ENTIRELY 


DISREGARDED WHEN, IN NOVEMBER 1927, THE SIMON COMMISSION WAS 
APPOINTED. | 


No sooner had that Commission been appointed than three concessions were granted “ to 
India.”’ The first was the promise of a Joint Select Committee enquiry to be held after the publication 
of the Simon Report; the second was the appointment of Indian Provincial Committees to help the 
Commission in the examination of witnesses; the third was the appointment of an Indian Central 
Committee to investigate side by side with the Commission. 

In 1929 and 1930 both the Central Commitiee and the Simon Commission reported, but mean- 
while a Round Table Conference had been decided upon. 


The first Session of this Conference witnessed the STAMPEDING OF THE PRINCES INTO 


FEDERATION BECAUSE THEY FELT THEY HAD BEEN BETRAYED BY THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Both the Simon Commission Report and the Indian Central Committee’s Report were completely 
shelved. 


After the third Session of the Round Table Conference the Government issued their White Paper 
it March, 1933. A short time later the Joint Select Committee was appointed. 


The White Paper provided for full provincial autonomy and for responsibility at the Centre 
under a Federal scheme with certain ‘‘ safeguards.” 


As anticipated, the Joint Select Committee’s Report is to ALL INTENTS AND PURPOSES 
A COMPLETE ENDORSEMENT. OF THE GOVERNMENT?’S WHITE PAPER POLICY. 


An Indian Nightmare 
By Kim 


24 November 1934 


HE Report of the Joint Select Committee 
on India will have been broadcast 
throughout the Press of the world and, 

therefore, I shall assume all my readers will 
have mastered to some extent at any rate, its 
provisions. I have read carefully the three 
Press summaries marked ‘‘ unofficial.’’? and 
have dipped also into the two voluminous Tones 
of the Report itself and the Proceedings. 


I cannot pretend, however, in the short time 
available that such views as are here expressed 
can be considered as final. Much more than a 
perforce rapid study is needed to assimilate this 
vast volume of proposals to hand over the Govern- 
ment of India, with ‘“‘ Safeguards.’’ It can only 
be said, having absorbed so much, that it leaves 
me in a state of bewilderment that the present 
Government should have gone out of its way to 
propose these very revolutionary changes of India. 
From beginning to end the whole procedure con- 
veys the impression of a lot of meddlesome persons 
obsessed with the sacredness of democratic 
institutions, doing their best to rouse a hornet’s 
nest throughout the Indian sub-continent. 


Conservatives must remember that from the 
time when the finest persons in this country were 
fighting in the Great War the late Edwin 


Montagu, a Liberal, began to work on the 
seditious element which Annie Besant had been 
working up for a considerable period. If this 
woman had been expelled from India when she 
first began her sedition movement, concealed 
under the cloak of Theosophy, I believe none of 
the trouble would ever have arisen. Montagu 
deliberately set out to rouse the people from their 
‘** pathetic contentment.’’ He was followed by 
Lord Chelmsford and he again by Lord Reading, 
and after him Lord Irwin (now Marquess of 
Halifax). One after the other these Viceroys 
made half promises or held out prospects of giving 
the Indians a form of independence, until we come 
to more or less the present time with the Simon 
Commission, the Round Table Conference, and 
finally the White Paper proposals. 


Throughout these manoeuvres never once were 


- the Conservative Party asked whether they were 


in favour of these movements, every one of which 
undermined in greater or less degree British 
Suzerainty in our greatest Dependency. 


Never once! 


We see a sliding scale of political intrigue and 
deception practiced upon a party from whom these 
men derived their power, and now we come to the 
parting of the ways. 
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Is the Government to be allowed to abdicate the 
real control of 350,000,000 persons of varied race 
and religion to those Indians amongst them who 
are politically-minded? In this, let us not forget, 
the politically-minded and educated are not merely 
a trivial part of the population numerically, but 
comprise the slave races of India as against the 
fighting races. Also let us remember that in the 
manoeuvres which have been carried on 
surreptitiously for so long, the Princes have 
practically been stampeded into acquiescence 
against their will. It is not, however, too late for 
them to refuse to have anything to do with the 
Federation proposals. 


With these matters before us, let us now see 
what the principal proposals amount to and what 
security they offer to the continuation of British 
rule. It is certainly true that there are several 
recommendations of the Joint Committee which 
modify or supplement the White Paper proposals. 
The real question is what these safeguards are 
worth once power is placed in the hands of the 
proposed Federal Legislature. For instance, 
although the Police Force is to be subject to the 
Legislative Assembly of a Province, the Gover- 
nor’s consent, given in his discretion, is to be 
required to any legislation affecting Police Acts, 
and to any rules affecting the organisation or 
discipline of the Police. But supposing a 
Governor refuses his consent, at once a situation 
will arise of a struggle between the Assembly and 
the Governor. He may have the power (par. 92) 
‘“‘ to reject any proposals of his Ministers or him- 
self initiate action which his Ministers decline to 
take.’ Indeed, it will be his ‘‘ duty ’’ to take 
action if the action or inaction of his Ministers is 
jeopardising the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province. He can dismiss his Ministers as a body 
if needed, and he can in an emergency declare a 
breakdown of the constitution and assume himself 
the fullest powers. 


Asking for a Crisis 

That sounds comprehensive enough. But let 
us recognise that he will have parted with his 
powers in the first instance to a body which may be 
definitely hostile, and, judging from the recent 
political events in India, is likely to be inimical. 
So a Constitutional crisis will arise. | Ministers 
will resign en bloc probably, or they will pass a 
financial resolution or measure to imperil the pay 
of the Police, or obstruct and thwart in a hundred 
and one ways known to Oriental wiles, as has been 
the case in Ceylon. In effect, if the Governor 
interferes it will lead to paralysis. 


A large body of public opinion in this country, 
and the European police in India unanimously, 
consider that the Police Force should not be placed 
in native hands. The Joint Committee sweep this 
aside. They say they are unable to conceive a 
responsible Government if it had no responsibility 
for public order. Nor can we, but our objection 
is the grave danger of handing over the police to 
an Assembly whose attitude is likely to lead to 
extreme situations. 


It is like placing a machine gun in the hands of 
a man who is running amok. But to meet this situ- 
ation the Joint Committee propose to divide the 


Police Force in two. The Special Branch of the 
police engaged in combating terrorism and revolu- 
tionary conspiracy are to be protected, and their 
reports, from leakage, so that even an Indian 
Minister concerned would not be permitted to 
receive disclosures of such intelligence except as 
the Inspector General or the Governor might 
direct. Such a provision shows at any rate how 
little the. Joint Committee can really rely upon the 
men in whose hands they propose to place power. 
It argues badly against success. 

A good deal of surprise has been expressed that 
Defence and Foreign Relations are to remain 
under the direct control of the Governor-General 
—the fine title of Viceroy is to be scrapped — and 
though this sounds adequate what guarantee is 
there that such power will in fact be preserved ? 
We have the case of the Irish Free State to guide 
us where, with all its “‘ safeguards ’’ the King’s 
Representative is reduced to little more than a rub- 
ber stamp, and De Valera is only awaiting his 
opportunity to proclaim an Irish Republic. Sup- 
pose the Federal Executive or Legislature were 
entirely opposed to the Governor General’s policy 
of Foreign Relations? Suppose they were to 
argue quite logically that he could not oppose the 
will of the people to whom had been granted a 
constitution and they refused to accept his dictation 
on these matters ? 

Inevitable Conflict 

In another part of the Report we are told that 
the Indian States will only enter a Federation if 
they have a ‘‘ real voice in the determination of its 
policy.”’” Also the Report recommends that the 
Governor-General and the Provincial Governord 
‘‘ should be guided by the advice of their Minis- 
ters ’’ generally, so long as it does not conflict with 
certain special responsibilities. But this conflict 
must arise in every branch of politics. There is a 
pretence to safeguard the trade and tariffs between 
India and Great Britain, but if a hostile Legislat- 
ure is in office, what safeguard can prevent them 
from reversing every agreement? I may be told 
that is far-fetched: Is it so? The recent elections 
have shown that the Congress Party have swal- 
lowed up their opponents and made it as plain as a 
pikestaff that if the constitution is carried through 
they will get all they can, ride roughshod through 
any ‘‘ safeguards”’ or responsibilities,’ and 
leave the European population and all dependent 
on British control to the personal courage of a 
Governor if he can exercise the power. There may 
be a few Lawrences about, but every British 
Governor who takes the risk may also be cashiered 
like many fine men of our own time. 

I must defer further examination. But much as 
I regret to say so, these paper ‘‘ safeguards ’’ seem 
totally ineffective for the purpose. Our accursed 
politicians gave a series of blank cheques which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin are 
attempting to honour. They propose to give the 
reality of power to our enemies in India, and there 
is not one single clause I can find in the Commit- 
tee’s Report that adds by one jot or tittle to our 
strength, or to our prestige in India, but there are 
a hundred clauses which will prepare the way for 
the loss of our Indian Empire, and for our fellow 
countrymen out there to be flung into the sea. 
Such is the humiliation of these present proposals. 
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Poli and Son 


| (According to an eminent psychologist children do not really care for fairy 
} tales. They much prefer stories about real people). 


Tell me a bed-time story, Daddy, 
Before I go to bed; 
Not that yarn about some wee laddie 
That cut off a giant’s head. 
Tell me a tale about politicians 
Who labour all night long 
Improving economic conditions, 
And making the Empire strong. 


| Son, that would be a tallish story, 

. But I think you ought to hear 

. How seeking neither honour nor glory, 

| For four hundred pounds a year 

| We M.P’s toil—it’s our only hobby— 

be And talk until late at night, 

And never pass through the division lobby 
For measures we don’t think right. 


. Tell me a bed-time story, father ; 
| Humour your little man 
With that one about Thomas, or if you’d rather, 
The one about dear old Stan. 
Tell me that tale of the workmen’s soviet, 
Run by a chap called Mac., 
And the lady who swears she will down the cove yet, 
And keeps right on to his track. 


Now wouldn’t you rather [ told you, sonnie, 
About the Prime Minister 
They couldn’t get rid of for love or money, 
Who simply declined to stir. 
Who hastily flung the Red Flag from him, 
And waved the red, white and blue, 
While his friends from the Clyde said ‘‘ He’s ratted, domn him! ”’ 
His name was Mac Something too. 


Tell me a bed-time story, Daddy, 
I’ve heard that one before. 
Tell me a good one—I won’t be faddy— 
About the brave chap called Hoare, 
Who fought those terrorist Hindu wallahs, 
And held on ever so long, 
Bumping off bunyias and Sikhs and mollahs: 
Or have I the story wrong ? 


Why, yes, my son. In the actual story 
The terrorists came off best ; 

The fort was captured and poor Sam Hoare, he 
Just scuttled ahead of the rest. 

The pass was sold and an Empire’s glory 
Lay prone in the shameful mud . . 


Daddy, tell me a fairy story; 
The real ones aren’t half so good. 


HAMADRYAD, 
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Splitting the Party 


A Conservative Dialogue 
By the Saturday Reviewer 


ICTURE, gentle reader, the throng at the 
opening of Parliament on Tuesday. On 
the outskirts of the crowd at the Bar of the 

House of Lords are two members who used to be 
friends, wearing the same school tie, and 
belonging to the same party. Latterly, however, 
a cloud has arisen between them, and they are 
barely upon speaking terms. 


The one does not forget that he was praised by 
Mr. Baldwin over a maiden speech ten years 
before; that he has sat upon two committees; that 
he seconded one of the official resolutions at 
Birmingham a year or so ago, and hopes in due 
course to justify these notable omens of a brilliant 
career in politics. He has already more than a 
touch of the assured and infallible air of the 
deserving and aspiring placeman. He will go far. 


The other is a more modest fellow, with a 
humbler idea of his capacities, and much less 
exalted ambitions. He has, indeed, the grovelling 
idea of serving his constituency—and, if possible, 
his country. His friends are chiefly among the 
worthies of his local association, and the farmers 
on his estate—where they talk a good deal about 
the Empire, the Army, the Navy, and other such 
antiquated matters. 

He has, besides, an obstinate way of thinking 
out things for himself, and following his own con- 
science and traditions, which has brought him 
under the excusable suspicion of the Party Whips. 
In short, it is not without some feeling of 
condescension that the one speaks to the other. 


Well,”’ says the one, ‘‘I hope you are 
satisfied with what you and your friends are 
doing.” 

The other recognised a reference to a resolution 
against the White Paper, recently passed with a 
good deal of enthusiasm by his constituency; but 
he was not the man to be drawn. ‘‘ What are 
we supposed to be doing? ”’ he replied. 


“* Why, of course, splitting the Party,”’ said the 
Placeman. ‘‘ Mark my words,” he continued 
with gathering emphasis, ‘‘ I am supposed to have 
a good nose in politics, and I tell you plainly that 
you Diehards will wreck the Party and let in the 
Socialists before you know where you are.” 

**T sometimes think they are already in,” 
his fellow-member interjected; but the righteous 
wrath of his friend was not to be checked. 
** 'Yes,”” he went on, “‘ a nice example of loyalty 
you are giving to the people,’’ and with gathering 
sarcasm, ‘‘ I hope you like the political record of 
your new leader? ”’ 

** And who may that be? ”’ said the other. 

** Why, Winston Churchill, of course.” 


‘* Well to be candid about it,’’ retorted the Die- 


hard, ‘‘ I like his political record much better than 


Ramsay MacDonald’s, especially his war record.” 


‘“‘ That is a thing of the past,’’ said the Place- 
man, ‘‘ you Diehards are always thinking about 
the past. What we have to think about is the 
present and the future. You must move with the 
times, my dear fellow.” 


‘** As, for example? ’’ asked the other. 


‘‘ There are too many,”’ said the Placeman. 
‘*You grouse about everything ; you yap at the heels 
of the Government; you are reactionaries. Nothing 
we do pleases you—the Lotteries Bill, Disarma- 
ment, our Indian policy—you grumble about 
everything. You never cheer your leaders. When 
Simon is explaining his Foreign Policy ... .” 


‘““Tt takes some explaining,’’ interjected the 
Diehard. 


. . - . When Ramsay is expatiating on the 
ideals of Geneva; when Thomas is doing his best 
to conciliate de Valera; when Sam Hoare is 
answering questions about India, you sit glum and 
disapproving. You might as well be in 
Opposition. How do you think we Conservatives 
can get along with the two Parties of Progress if 
there is no give and take? We must keep in step. 
We must march a bit faster. By dragging 
behind you are breaking the ranks of National 
Unity. I warn you plainly; you are having a bad 
effect on the country. If it goes much further we 
shall have Lansbury and Cripps in office... .” 


** Instead of Ramsay! ”’ 
** And then where will you be? ”’ 


‘Very much where we are,” said the other, 
‘* except that we shall know more about it. And 
now let me tell you a thing or two. I was elected 
to Parliament as a Conservative and so were you. 
In 1931, if there is anything in voting at all, the 
whole country was Conservative, and had some 
right to expect a Conservative Policy. And what 
has it got—a hair of the dog that bit it; Socialism 
and water; a policy so pusillanimous that the 
stomach of the country turns at it. If the highest 
aim in politics be, as you say, to keep yourselves 
in and the Socialists out, you are going a queer 
way about it. 


** Look at the L.C.C. Look at the Municipal 
Elections. From the lowest point of view, what 
have you done that is popular, since you raised a 
tariff and squared the finances three years ago? 
This Lotteries Bill, is it going to get you any 
votes? Do you think Englishmen like being 
regulated by old maids? Disarmament! A 
pretty figure Simon makes—on his knees before 
the foreigners begging them to stop ship-building 
because we have neglected our Navy. Do you 
think the Englishman is going to get enthusiastic 
over Ramsay’s policy of ‘ Down and down and 
down?’”’ 
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You forget the woman’s vote,” said the 
Placeman, ‘‘ and the Church and the Socialists.’’ 


‘1 don’t think so badly of our women,” said 
the Diehard, ‘‘ nor do I confuse those two 
mischievous busybodies, Lang and Temple, with 
the Church of England. As for the Socialists, 
when you made Arthur Henderson Chairman of 
the Disarmament Conference, you gave him and 
his Party the power to put you in the wrong and 
claim the monopoly of peace. 


‘* And now about India. Does anyone really 
like your policy of surrendering an Empire? Can 
you get up any enthusiasm for it anywhere? Is it 
calculated.to please that old Tory stronghold, 
Lancashire? Let me tell you besides that in the 
South of England, all the most ardent Conser- 
vative workers are somehow or other connected 
with India—retired Civilians or Army officers, or 
people with sons and brothers in one or other of 
the Indian Services. Is it to please them that you 
are handing their people over to grace the triumph 
of Gandhi and the Indian National Congress? ” 


** Reactionaries! ’’ said the other. 


“* That may be,”’ said the Diehard; ‘‘ but any- 
way you have taken the stuffing out of them. Ask 


the Central Office how the subscriptions are 
coming in.” 

‘* We're going to be independent of the Central 
Office,’’ said the Placeman. : 

‘So I gather,” said the Diehard. ‘‘ But you 
cannot be independent of the Conservative Party. 
If you have not got them you’ve got nothing.” 

You’re disloyal to Mr. Baldwin,’’ said the 
Placeman. 

‘* Did Mr. Baldwin consult us about India? ”’ 

** He is going to consult you now.” 

‘* Exactly, when he has got his party thoroughly 
into the mess; when everyone is committed ; when 
we cannot go backward without dishonour or 
forward without disaster; with the National Con- 
gress ready to come into office, like the Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland, to break up British India when 
we hand them the power. ... Do you know 
what I think about Baldwin? He’s the sort of 
leader that would snatch defeat from the jaws of 
victory....” 

** It’s such as you that split the Party.”’ 

** Better split than rotten! ”’ 


They might have come to blows, these two, but 
for the entrance of their Majesties. 


The Way Peace 


By H. Warner Allen 


** CNI vis pacem, para bellum ”’ (“‘ if you want 
peace, be ready for war ’’)—this is the 
motto that should be engraved above the 

Daily Express Exhibition of War Photographs. 
The grim Roman logic had no place for the senti- 
mentalism of having it both ways, of enjoying 
great possessions and shirking the sacrifices needed 
to defend them. The penniless tramp has no need 
of an insurance policy, but the wealthy householder 
would be a fool not to be insured. 


It is an interesting speculation how many of the 
horrors which were represented in this Exhibition 
would have been spared if this country, in the years 
before the War, had listened to the warnings of 
such men as Lord Roberts and taken the naval 
and military precautions which would have post- 
poned the War indefinitely or, at any rate, would 
have cut it short with victory. 


A young generation is rising that knows little of 
the War. Photographs of this kind will not make 
cowards of Englishmen if they maintain their 
fathers’ traditions, but they should confirm them 
in the determination to be strong enough to enforce 
peace. 

The catalogue states that the Exhibition should 
give renewed energy to the seekers of peace. The 
true seekers of peace are those who see facts as 
they are and do not try to escape from reality. in 
futile day-dreams. It is neither the League of 
Nations nor a change of heart in the rest of the 


world that will keep us from war, but only our 
strong right arm. For we have great possessions 
and the rest of the world turns jealous eyes upon 
them. If we want to disarm, we must throw away 
our prosperity and Empire, and, even so, it is 
likely enough that we should become a prey of a 
stronger nation. There are seekers of peace who 
are makers of war. 


The folly of our Government has brought us into 
deadly peril, and there is not a moment to lose if 
all the horrors depicted in the Exhibition are not to 
be repeated and multiplied. 


One may warn the younger generation that 
photographs are a poor medium for expressing 
reality, since all that lies behind them is hidden ; 
only the artist can bring that vividly to the spec- 
tator. There are many photographs of corpses, 
but they have done their work and suffer no more. 


There are two aerial photographs of Fort Douau- 
mont at Verdun, and the catalogue rather curiously 
expresses surprise that men “‘ lived and fought ”’ 
to hold so shattered a fortification. Those who, 
like the writer, crawled through the German bar- 
rage to the fort have no doubt that it was well worth 
fighting for. Beneath its pock-marked surface ran 
great corridors of shell-proof concrete, and the joy 
of security within after the hell without was an 
emotion not easily to be forgotten, for actually the 
armour at Douaumont was only pierced by two 
projectiles and these were French 16 inch shells, 
fired against its almost undefended rear, . 
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Blame the Air Ministry 


By Oliver Stewart 


HE tumult and the shouting which was 
started by the England-Australia air race 
has died or almost died and it is important 

to attempt to sum up its effects upon the future 
of British commercial aviation. At first glance 
those effects seem likely to be small enough and 
to be mainly confined to reassuring statements by 
the Chairman of Imperial Airways Ltd., to out- 
bursts of newspaper correspondence, inspired and 
otherwise, claiming that British air lines are not 
only better, but also faster than any others 
(including the American !) and to more reassuring 
statements by the Under-Secretary of State for Air. 


I have already indicated that the only safe 
attitude to be adopted by the public towards these 
reassuring statements is that of the sceptic. We 
heard, after the Australia race, that the govern- 
ment was—had always been—alive to the aero- 
nautical progress made in other countries and that 
it had ‘* plans’ to keep aviation in this country 
in the lead. We heard nothing about those 
‘** plans ’’ before the race and still we have not 
heard what they are. 


‘* Plans,” in any event, are somewhat vague 
things. They may be nothing more than an 
abstract enthusiasm on the part of some politician 
or permanent official. I am inclined to think that, 
before the air race, the Air Ministry had no 
adequate, concrete and detailed plans for future 
developments and that even to-day the Air 
Ministry has no genuinely advanced programme 
ready. 


No More Blarney 

It therefore behoves the British public at this 
time to exhibit exactly those qualities with which it 
is so often endowed by patriots; the qualities of 
persistence and hard common sense. It must 
stick to its demands for a development of com- 
mercial aviation commensurate with Empire 
responsibilities and it must refuse to be blarneyed 
or brow-beaten into a false sense of well-being and 
security. When the government says it has 
‘‘ plans,’ the public must insist on hearing in 
detail. what those plans are and it must reserve 
the right to reject them if they are iil-conceived. 


When I regard the way in which British avia- 
tion has been allowed to slip back when it could 
have been advancing far ahead of all others, I feel 
like denying those who are responsible the right of 
a hearing and advocating a clean sweep and a new 
start. It is curious, when one discusses unofficially 
the position of British commercial aviation 
to-day, how Air Ministry friends and officials try 
to lay the blame upon aircraft constructors and 
how the aircraft constructors try to lay the blame 
on the Air Ministry. But so far as the public is 
concerned, there is but one responsible organisa- 
tion; the Air Ministry. ; 

It has taken upon itself the full responsibility for 


British commercial and military aviation and it 
must accept the kicks as well as the ha’pence. It 
is keen to retain control of both military and civil 
aviation and its anxiety not to lose its grip upon 
civil aviation was revealed in the Gorell Com- 
mittee’s report, when interpolated pages were 
devoted to proving that the minority report (which 
urged the withdrawal from the Air Ministry of the 
responsibility for civil aviation) was ill-founded. 
But if it retains that control it must take the 
responsibility. The Air Ministry is not entitled to 
suggest that any other group or organisation 
should be blamed for British backwardness. 


In the pages of the Saturday Review I have 
already indicated the steps that the Air Ministry 
must take to bring British military aviation up to 
the position it ought to occupy: a high speed 
development Flight must. be established and a 
‘stratosphere or high flying development 
Flight; there must also be practical steps, by the 
institution of attacks upon world’s records or other 
means, to encourage the development of long range 
machines. I will now indicate briefly the steps 
that must be taken to bring British civil aviation 
up to the position it ought to occupy. 


Stimulate Competition 

The first step must be an increase in the amount 
of the civil aviation subvention ; the next step must 
be the modification in the method of granting it 
so that an element of competition is introduced 
on the British air lines; the next step must be the 
undertaking, directly by the Air Ministry, of 
experimental work designed to establish an 
England-Canada air service; the next step must 
be the establishment of a competition designed to 
encourage useful design development in light 
aeroplanes. 


Probably the aviation ‘‘ plans ’’ which the Air 
Ministry has talked so much about include one or 
more of these things; if so, so much the ‘better. 
At the time of the Italian formation flight from’ 
Ireland across the Atlantic ocean over the northern 
route, I directed attention at the slackness—I am 
sorry, but there is no other word for it—of the Air 
Ministry pioneering an England-Canada line. 
Unless action is taken at once it will be necessary 
to say that the Air Ministry is failing in its duty 
to the nation. Its lack of imagination and driving 
force is seriously disturbing. It must be urged 
to act and, if it fails to respond to the urging, it 
must be made to act. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Saar Warning 


By Robert Machray | 


VERY day the Saar occupies a foremost place 
in the news, and there is no mistaking 
the anxiety and even apprehension with 

which this question is regarded in many quarters. 


Though comparatively unimportant as respects. 


both its size, which is about that of Surrey, and its 
population, well under a million, the Saar has a 
high international significance. It not only 
typifies the age-old conflict between France and 
Germany, but focuses in itself, as in a burning 
glass, the strains and stresses of the terrible 
tension that exists in their relations to each other 
at the present stage of the crisis which involves 
all Europe. 

There are other danger spots or zones on the 
Continent, notably Austria, where unpromising 
developments are constantly occurring, but as the 
day of the plébiscite—January 13—in the Saar 
comes nearer and nearer with all its uncertainties, 
it is this small territory that increasingly holds the 
alarmed attention of the world, because it is feared 
that ‘‘ anything may happen there.”” Even if the 
plébiscite passes off peacefully, its result, no matter 
what it may be, is certain to lead to complications, 
disputes and further trouble. A “ little fire ’— 
and perhaps a “‘ great matter”’ kindled; it is 
possible enough. 

By the Versailles Treaty the Saar was placed, 
as the outcome of compromises between Wilson, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George, under the League 
of Nations, the valuable coal mines of the district 
were handed over to France as compensation for 
the coal areas the Germans had wrecked in her 
northern provinces, and a_ plébiscite was 
covenanted to be held, fifteen years after the treaty 
had come into force, to decide by the votes of its 
genuine inhabitants whether the Saar should 
revert to Germany, unite with France, or remain 
under the League. 


Hitler Fogs the Issue 

The issues seem perfectly clear and straight- 
forward, but during the last two years they have 
become befogged and bedeviled. No one denies 
that the Saar is German as regards the vast 
majority of its people, and until Hitler established 
the Third Reich the impression was pretty nearly 
universal that the territory would be reunited with 
Germany without any particular fuss, and that the 
claim of France for payment on account of the 
mines would be adjusted in some satisfactory 
manner. 

But Hitler’s accession to power wrought a great 
change; emphasis was laid on the unity of the 
Saarlanders with Nazi Germany, and this was 
precisely what many of them strongly objected to. 
They were Germans but not National Socialists, 
and had no desire to come under Hitler; they 
preferred to remain under the League. Propa- 
ganda and pressure of a more violent sort were 
brought to bear on them by Hitler and his 
emissaries, but with insufficient effect. There were 


the gravest doubts whether the plebiscite would be 
a really free expression of the will of the people, 
and rumours multiplied of a putsch. 

It was in these circumstances that the late 
M. Barthou, as French Foreign Minister, stated 
that, if necessary, French troops would enter the 
Saar in support of the League of Nations, the 
governing authority in the whole business. This 
statement led to emphatic protests on the part of 
Germany, who indeed declared that French troops 
should not be sent into the Saar in any circum- 
stances whatsoever. But M. Laval, Barthou’s 
successor, has reaffirmed the French attitude. He 
said he failed to understand the position taken up 
by Germany, and he pointed out, as Barthou had 
done, that France did not intend to send troops 
into the territory unless at the request of the 
Governing Commission, the appointees of the 
League. 

Our Pacifist Optimist 

However, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet said that our Government 
had _ received statements, presumably from both 
France and Germany, which would ‘“ remove 
from the minds of men in many quarters of 


Europe a fear that what should be a peaceful — 


plébiscite in the Saar might be turned into grave 
disorder and result in an armed intervention to 
maintain the authority of the League of Nations.’’ 
Yet next morning the papers which published the 
Speech of the Prime Minister also printed messages 
from Paris and Geneva which could not but 
suggest that he was taking a far too optimistic 
view of the situation. Of course, that’s nothing 
new with him. 

From Paris came the news that the German 
Ambassador had told Laval that Germany held 
to her point that French troops could not legally 
enter the Saar at all, since it was German and 
moreover was covered by the Locarno Treaty, the 
inference being that England would have to come 
in on the side of Germany! This may seem to us 
simply ridiculous, but it should not be treated with 
indifference. From Geneva came word that the 
Saar Governing Commission had presented to the 
League a lengthy document reporting the inter- 
ference of Nazi partisans with the arrangements 
being made for the plébiscite, and threats by them 
of what is to happen “‘ after 1935.’’ Last of all 
comes the postponement of the meeting of the 
League Council which was to deal this week with 
the problem. 

Is it not perfectly plain, then, that the Saar 
remains a great danger to peace? Perhaps the 
worst thing about it is that Hitler appears to be 
making it a question of prestige, a highly 
inflammable factor. The spark may fall into the 
powder barrel at any moment, and the explosion 
is certain not to spare us here in England. Are 
we ready? In any case the Saar should be taken 
seriously as a warning, for that’s what it is, 
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More Navy Betrayals 


By Major H. Reade 


T the Naval Conference next year, for which 
preliminary conversations are now being 
held, the future of the Empire and the 

safety of the Homeland depends entirely upon the 
firm and definite action of our Government. It is 
their bounden duty to insist that the British Navy 
is raised to that standard of strength which will 
enable it to safeguard our trade routes in all cir- 
cumstances of peace and war. 


There is no question of beating about the bush 
at what is and is not our minimum strength, with 
no margin of safety. The Government is the 
trustee of National Safety and it is also the 
guardian of the public purse, and to play fast and 
loose with these in order to satisfy foreign nations 
and to run after the will o’ the wisp of Disarma- 
ment is to act the part of a fraudulent trustee. 


It must be kept always before the public, day 
and night, that the present Prime Minister 
manceuvred the last London Treaty, reducing our 
Navy to its present weakness for no other purpose 
than to satisfy his own peculiar bent of 
Disarmament. And that regardless of what other 
countries were doing. 


He allowed the British Navy to take second place 
to the American in point of strength and indeed 
to be little stronger than that of the French or 
Japanese. 


England Leads No Longer 

For the first time in the history of England her 
Navy is not the mistress of the seas. 

It is useless for the Government to say they are 
not aware of our Naval needs, of the lack of 
cruisers to keep our vital trade routes secure and 
of our reduced Naval personnel, some 25,000 less 


- than that of the U.S.A. 


It has been dinned into their ears by dis- 
tinguished sailors and expert naval advisers. The 
public is not averse to paying for a strong Navy. 
On the contrary, there is no expenditure which 
would find greater favour, for, to the average 
Briton, the Navy is still the watchword of victory 
and safety. 

But what is the present position? Two other 
nations, the U.S.A. and Japan, cannot see eye to 
eye as to their respective standards of strength. 

The U.S.A. is building an enormous Naval Air 
Arm Fleet and aircraft carriers. It is her great 
asset of offence and defence against a possible war 
with Japan. Her fleet can use Dutch Harbour in 
the Aleutian Islands, for which preparations are 
actually being made to form a base there, to bring 
Japan one thousand five hundred miles nearer than 
it is to-day from the present Pacific base at Hawaii. 
Japan scents the possible danger and is naturally 
against any nation having a predominance of naval 
aircraft power. 

On the other hand Japan, in order to defend her 
Islands and the development of her Asiatic power 


in Manchuria, demands submarines as her weapon 
of offence and defence. The U.S.A., knowing the 
danger of submarine warfare in the perilous island- 
strewn waters of the Pacific, with its many islands 
which form admirable hiding places for undersea 
craft, is dead against Japan having as many sub- 
marines as she wishes. 

Poor old Britain is out in the cold! The U.S.A. 
and Japan do not care what Great Britain has, for 
neither fears an attack from her. 

So in order to accommodate the two dissatisfied 
nations at the coming Conference, Great Britain, 
under Ramsay MacDonald’s guidance, may con- 
ceivably sacrifice her vital needs just in order that 
the Conference may be successful, and to put 
another feather—the white feather as usual—in the 
cap of Ramsay MacDonald. 

Against this most probable result the whole con- 
centrated strength of public opinion must be 
brought to bear. 


The Usual Scuttle 

To-day our Fleet in Far Eastern waters is prac- 
tically only a “* police fleet ’’ for peace purposes. 
Nothing more, nothing less. 

Thanks to Ramsay MacDonald when he was 
Prime Minister of the Socialist Government, the 
Singapore Defence Scheme was scuttled and for 
the past five years both Australia and New 
Zealand have been at the mercy of hostile fleets. 

East of the Suez Canal there is no port at which 
our big battleships, battle cruisers and aircraft 
carriers can dock. Had the Singapore Defence 
Scheme not been heartlessly set aside by the last 
Socialist Government as a gesture to Japan and 
the U.S.A., we would to-day have had a strong 
hand to play at the Conference, for both the U.S.A. 
and Japan know that, while our intentions are 
perfectly pacific, we would have had the power to 
send to the Far East our most powerful ships to 
reinforce our squadron there in case of need. 

As it is, with the tardy, eleventh hour actions of 
the present Government such defences and docks 
as are being constructed at Singapore will not be 
completed till the end of 1937, so leisurely has been 
the progress and so niggardly the supply of money 
for the purpose. 

So whatever Great Britain says at the Confer- 
ence about the needs of the U.S.A, and Japanese 
Navies, which strive for the mastery of the Pacific, 
will count for nothing. Little river gun-boats, 
sloops and a few light cruisers flying the British 
flag is all we have in the Far East to-day. 

If the U.S.A. and Japan cannot agree, let them 
disagree. It will leave us free to do what we think 
necessary. It will make for the resurgence of 
British naval power, the greatest guardian of peace 
in the world. 

Japan and America would never fight if they 
knew that the aggressor would have also to meet 
strong British opposition. 
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Eve in Paris 


N the recently opened Salon d’Automne fewer 
works than usual are exhibited. Many 
foreign artists have left a Paris which has 

grown too expensive and unprofitable, and the 
French artists are limiting their productions 
which in these hard times find no purchasers. 

Founded thirty years ago as a protest against 
the tyranny of tradition, the Société du Salon 
d’Automne numbers amongst its former Presidents 
such men as Rodin, Renoir, and Carriére, and 
has kept its independence and vitality. A bust of 
Georges Courteline in the entrance hall recalls that 
this writer bought long ago out of pity many works 
by an unknown exhibitor, later selling them at a 
huge profit when the douanier Rousseau was 
voted a genius and his canvases eagerly sought. 

Ambroselli’s large picture entitled simply 6 
Février 1934 shows the Place de la Concorde on 
that tragic night. A pathetic group, which includes 
a terrified boy and a blind man, stands beside the 
dead, whilst lurid lights gleam in the background. 
Finely conceived and executed, this work 
attracted grave and silent crowds. 

The Russian painter Wolkowsky has an im- 
portant canvas, the Chanson d’Emigré, full of 
pathos and poetry and painted with a fine 
technique. There is a portrait of Mussolini by 
Yves. Brayer, which has many admirers. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the exhibits of 
six members who have died within the year, the 
greatest of these being undoubtedly the Russian 
Vera Rockline, an artist of remarkable talent who 
studied in Paris, excelling in her portraiture of the 
nude, but also painting delightful landscapes. 
Her merits were insufficiently recognised in her 
lifetime. Now, after her tragic death, critics call 
her “‘ Sister of the Great Venetians,’ and compare 
her to Renoir. 

* * 

Among French Ambassadors lately visiting 
Paris is the Comte de Chambrun, who represents 
his country at the Quirinal. 

His marriage to Princess Murat, née Rohan- 
Chabot, will shortly take place. The widow of 
Prince Lucien possesses great ability in art and 
literature and has aristocratic relationships. The 
Rohans were among the proudest of Grands 
Seigneurs, as their arrogant motto shows ‘‘ Roi 
ne puis, Prince ne daigne, Rohan suis.”’ Their 
descendant will make a brilliant Ambassadress. 

The Comte is here on a delicate mission, to 
discuss the claims of Italy, which for some time 
have pre-occupied the Quai d’Orsay. Italy desires 
better treatment of her subjects in Tunisia and 
concessions on the Somali Frontiers. France is 
unwilling to part with possessions on the Gulf of 
Aden, suspecting her Latin sister of designs on 
Ethiopia, now independent and represented at 
Geneva. 

* * 

Madame Cormon, found brutally murdered in 
her apartment recently, was the widow of a well- 
known painter, Professor at the Beaux Arts and 
member of the “‘ Institut ’’ whose father wrote 


successfully for the stage—three of his plays are 
now running in Paris, including the sentimental 
‘* Deux Orphelines,’? whose popularity never 
wanes. Recently Madame Cormon received a 
substantial sum for the film rights and was 
believed to keep the money in her home. 

A neighbour and friend, Marie Lemoine, has 
been arrested and has made confession of the 
crime. Her lover, the Corsican Nicolai, 
denounced her, but she declares she acted on his 
suggestion. Like many of her kind, a passion for 
her souteneur proved her ruin; she robbed and 
killed to obtain money for his needs. Such men 
are the most evil and sinister criminals in the 
Parisian underworld. 

* * 

Some days ago Mademoiselle Jeanne Miquel 
took her degree, with high honours, at the College 
of Alfort, becoming the first female veterinary 
surgeon to qualify in France. 

‘The training is very severe,’’ she admitted. 
‘* It takes four years of hard work to gain practical 
experience, operating on pigs, bulls and sheep and 
shoeing horses, but I love animals and have 
always wanted to help them. I was the only 
woman-student at Alfort, but my comrades did 
not resent my presence, they showed me kindness 
and consideration. I am now going to take a 
further course at the great veterinary college in 
London where of 300 students, eighty are women. 
We have much to learn from England regarding 
the treatment of animals, les parents pauvres, as 
Clemenceau, the friend of dumb _ creatures, 
charmingly called them. 

* 

Le Boeuf sur le Toit, best and most fashionable 
of restaurants where people can dine informally, 
has opened new premises in the Avenue George V, 


- which are decorated according to the most modern 


ideas. 

Le Boeuf was at its inception the modest Café 
Rue Duphot and adopted its odd name from one 
of Cocteau’s Ballets, which brought it luck. A 
musical group, ‘‘ Les Six,’’ frequented it, and 
attracted poets, sculptors, actors and writers. 
Larger quarters were soon required and Proprietor 
Louis Moyses transferred his artistic clientele to a 
beautiful old house where Benjamin Franklin once 
lived. With such habitués as Mistinguett, 
Chevalier, Maria Debas, and the painters Dérain 
and Berard and the attraction of amusing enter- 
tainments, the place became famous. Patronised 
now by social celebrities it still retains a bohemian 
charm. 

* * 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild, who died at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine aged 91, was a munificent 
patron of charity, art and science. He gave 30 
million francs to found an Institute of Physico- 
chemical Biology, subsidised hospitals, and 
financed the Jewish Colony in Palestine. His 
interests were varied. Member of the Beaux Arts, 
he belonged also to the Jockey Club, and his 
stables were lucky. 
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The Variable Pitch Propeller 


By E. N. B. Bentley 


HE England-Australia air race gave a 
practical demonstration of many technical 
advances in aeroplane design. And 

undoubtedly the biggest single improvement which 
has contributed to the high speed of the modern 
commercial aeroplane is the variable pitch pro- 
peller. This device improves the take off, climb, 
top speed and petrol consumption of the aeroplane, 
and therefore it is likely to become almost 
universal in a few years’ time. 


An aeroplane with an ordinary fixed pitch pro- 
peller is like a car which can only use top gear; 
and it is only because there is a lot of slip between 
the propeller and the air at low speeds that the 
aeroplane gets on as well as it does. An aero- 
plane with a variable pitch propeller, on the other 
hand, is equivalent to a car with an infinitely 
variable gear. 


An ordinary propeller can only work at its maxi- 
mum efficiency at one definite speed, and as most 
propellers are designed to give their best at about 
the top speed of the aeroplane, they are very 
inefficient when the aeroplane is moving slowly or 
climbing steeply. 

When an aeroplane is travelling along at 200 
miles an hour, the propeller is turning at, say, 
2,000 turns a minute, and the tip of the propeller 
blade may be travelling in a circle at a speed of 
500 miles an hour. In other words, the sideways 
speed of the propeller tip is 24 times the forward 
speed. Now think what happens when the aero- 
plane is taking off across the aerodrome and has 
reached a speed of 20 m.p.h.; the engine is at full 
throttle and the propeller tip is doing about 450 
m.p.h., so that it is now moving round at more 
than 20 times the forward speed of the aeroplane. 
It is obvious that if the propeller blade is set at 
the correct angle for the top speed case, it cannot 


possibly get a proper grip of the air at the low 
speed. 


A variable pitch propeller is one in which the 
blades are mounted so that they can be turned to 
the correct angle for any speed of the aeroplane; 
the movement being controlled by oil pressure or 
an electric motor, or whatever other means the 
designer may think fit. 


It may seem strange that an invention with such 
obvious merits was not developed much sooner, 
but it is not for want of trying. The technical 
difficulties are enough to deter the most stout- 
hearted engineer. The centrifugal force tending 
to pull the propeller blade out of its socket may be 
as much as twenty tons, on a metal propeller 
turning at top speed. In spite of this, the hub 
must hold the blades so rigidly that there is not 
the slightest sign of vibration, and at the same 
time it must be possible to turn the blades in their 
sockets to the correct angle. In addition, it must 
be remembered that the control of the blades has 
got to be transferred in some way from the pilots 
cockpit to the inside of the rotating propeller hub. 


Although many experimental types of variable 
pitch propeller have been made in different 
countries, I believe that the only commercially 
practicable one is made in the United States. And 
yet things might have been different. 


In the Science Museum at South Kensington is 
a British designed variable pitch propeller which 
was tried out successfully in the air seven years 
ago; but apparently neither the Government nor 
anyone else in this country was sufficiently 
interested, and later on it was developed in 
America. 


Leo Maxse—The Lost Leader 
By Dorothy Crisp 


E shall have our work cut out to prevent 
the National Government from having 
a National Sleep.’’ 
The message came to me, thickly pencilled on 
a large, open postoard, a few days after the last 
General Election. The newspapers were vying 
among themselves to praise the coalition; the 
country as a whole, fresh from a crisis, was still 
heaving a great sigh of relief; there was a general 
sense of gladness and a belief that the greater 
part of our troubles were over. And through 
this astonishing atmosphere came Leo Maxse's 
last communication, shortly before he died. 


For a long time he suffered badly from writer’s 
cramp, and for that reason used _ special 
abnormally thick pencils, which made his letters 
look even more trenchant than they sounded, and 
to the last he was most wary for his country’s 
future, warning us against the present politicians 
almost as he had warned us against Germany, 
long before the war. 


Of his opinion of ‘‘ Ramsay MacDonald and 
Co.”’ he left neither his friends nor the readers 
of his National Review in doubt, and | well 
remember how he spent at least an hour, during 
the Baldwin Government of 1924-29, in discussing 
with me the extraordinary reasons for which 
English people choose—or suffer—their politicians. 


At frequent intervals, but particularly in the 
late summer of 1929, Leo Maxseé was. inundated 
with letters requesting him to start a new Con- 
servative Party, but he would have none of it. 
“* We must ginger up the old party,’’ he insisted, 
both publicly and privately, and I have often 
wondered if he there made his one mistake. 


It is true that since that time two great daily 
papers have tried to lay the foundations of new 
parties and have relinquished the attempt, but 
the English are a peculiar race and, while news- 
papers and new persons must fail amongst them, 
a man of Maxse’s standing, a very symbol of 
loyalty, and undeviating purpose, 
might have gained a wonderful success. 
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The Man who Ended the War 


By Clive Rattigan 


OSTERITY when it comes to record its 
verdict on military leadership in the Great 
War will unquestionably find in the 


. Palestine campaign not the least conspicuous 


examples of fine strategic conception, of thorough 
attention to detail in planning and of skilful 
tactical dispositions for the objectives in view. __ 

In no other theatre of tle War was there such 
a perfect co-ordination of all the various parts in 
the complicated machinery of modern warfare, 
from supply and transport to artillery preparation, 
aerial reconnaissance and bombardments, co- 
operation by ‘“‘ ships of the desert ’’ and ships at 
sea, the launching at the correct psychological 
moment of mounted troops and armoured cars and 
the nice adjustment of pressure at different points 
in a widely extended enemy front so as to achieve 
the maximum possible result. 

It was the one theatre, too, that afforded the 
lesson that mobility in war is not necessarily a 
thing of the past. 


Lawrence’s Co-operation 

Lawrence had the vision to perceive that pitched 
battles were not suited to the Arab temperament ; 
that the Arabs’ best and most effective réle was 
to act as the constant harassers of the Turks, 
wearing them down by a war of endless pinpricks 
and enforcing them to dissipate their strength by 
guarding and reinforcing important sections of 
the long Hedjaz line. ' 

But such warfare by itself could not have 
eliminated the Turks. Lawrence’s’ work, 
magnificent as it was, was subsidiary to that of 
Allenby, who supplied the hammer blows that 
drove the Turk pell-mell from Palestine and Syria 
and compelled him to seek for peace. 

And as the crushing defeats of the Turks in 
Palestine had an immense moral effect in increas- 
ing the depression of Germany’s allies and were 
followed by the defection from Germany of first, 
Bulgaria and then of Austria and finally by the 
complete collapse of German resistance, it is no 
exaggeration to say that if any one man deserves 
to be credited with bringing the Great War to an 
end it is the victor of Jerusalem and Armageddon 
(Megiddo). 

Chatham, in the eighteenth century, earned for 
himself the reputation of being guided by an 
almost unerring instinct in selecting the right 
man for each particular military enterprise. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in selecting Allenby for the 
command of the Palestine campaign, might well 
claim something of Chatham’s prescience in regard 
to the capabilities of his fellow men. 

In the Boer War Allenby had distinguished him- 
self by his handling of the Inniskilling Dragoons 
and a squadron of Australian lancers; and 
during three years of war on the Western 
front, as a Cavalry leader and in command first 
of the Fifth Corps and later of the 3rd Army, he 
had given proof of his resourcefulness and initia- 
tive at critical periods. But his entire lack of 


experience in Eastern warfare might well have 
been regarded as a severe handicap to his chances 
of success in such a position as that of Commander- 
in-Chief of the mixed force collected from all parts 
of the Empire for the Palestine campaign. 

Happily considerations of that kind appear to 
have weighed little with Mr. Lloyd George. He 
wanted Jerusalem as a ‘‘ Christmas present ”’ for 
the Allies, and he saw in Allenby the man to secure 
it; and the event proved that he was right. Asa 
matter of fact, Jerusalem fell into Allenby’s hands 
on December 9, 1917, but if the gift was a trifle 
premature, it was no less acceptable on that 
account. 

When Allenby arrived in Egypt at the end of 
June, 1917, he rapidly made his appreciation of the 
situation and formulated a plan of campaign which 
won the approval of the Cabinet and of the Allied 
Council both because of its simplicity and audacity 
and because the demands he made involved no 
heavy reinforcements or diversion of effort from the 
Western front. 


Winning His Army’s Confidence 

That was his first sagacious act. His next was 
to remove the headquarters of the Expeditionary 
Force from its comfortable situation in the Savoy 
Hotel at Cairo to Khan Yunus, just behind the 
front line. 

This was in itself an indication of a New Order 
coming into being whereby the demoralisation that 
had begun to creep into the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force as a result of long inaction was to 
disappear and a fresh spirit of confidence was to be 
engendered. The troops found they had a leader 
who meant business, who was, in his grasp of 
essentials, as big a man as he looked. 

Allenby could be audacious when the occasion 
demanded a bold stroke, but he also knew when to 
hold his hand. Before he could start his offensive 
against the Turks, he realised that his troops had 
to be properly trained, water supplies secured and 
adequate rail and road communications laid. It 
was no small matter to bring Nile water 200 miles 
to the front; no easy task to provide supplies and 
ammunition for a large force with a base behind 
a sandy desert. Allenby quietly bided his time 
till all his preparations were complete. 

And then came the first of his hammer blows and 
the rolling up of the Turks’ Beersheba-Gaza line, 
with a continuance of the full vigour of the 
offensive till Jerusalem and Jaffa were occupied. 

The next few months were spent in refitting and 
reorganising and in pushing forward the line to 
render Jerusalem safe from attack. 

By mid-September, 1918, Allenby was ready for 
his next mighty thrust which was to take his 
victorious army to Haifa, Beyrout and Tripoli on 
the seaboard and Damascus and Aleppo in the 
interior and bring Turkey tottering to her knees. 

The man who could plan and execute such a 
brilliant campaign must surely be accounted one of 
the War’s few really great military commanders. 
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Death in the City 


By Dan Russell 


N either pavement of the busy street flowed 
the cosmopolitan London crowd, each 
person intent upon his errand of business 

or pleasure. In the roadway the cacophony of 
motor-traffic vied with the whining clamour of 
trams; the air was filled with the sickly, pungent 
odour of petrol vapour. 

Standing like an island in the midst of the 
surging traffic was a church, its tall steeple 
pointing to the wintry sky like an admonitory 
finger. 

On the dingy grass of the churchyard waddled 
many pigeons, their plumage dulled by the smoky 
air. Every now and then they rose with a clatter 
of wings to wheel and gyrate round the slender 
steeple on which they would perch for a moment 
before returning to the ground below. 

Here, in the heart of the great city, were none 
of the dangers which menaced their kindred of the 
countryside, and long immunity from harm had 
blunted their sense of fear so that they would 
flutter to take food from the hands of those who 
fed them. 

So, on this winter’s day, they perched placidly 
upon the old church, ruffling their feathers against 
the cold, all unconscious of the terror that was, 
even now, hanging over them. 


Three thousand feet above the pigeons, pin-. 


sharp against the icy blue of the sky, was a speck 
no larger than a grain of sand; a speck which 
moved incessantly in the wide, graceful circles of 
a quartering hawk. 

From that great height the pigeons would have 
been invisible to human sight, but the fierce, 
yellow eyes of the peregrine falcon discerned their 
smallest movement. Patiently he circled, waiting 
for a bird to take to the air; his long, pointed 
wings bore him with slow, easy sweeps upon the 
fretful changes of the wind while he watched the 
fat aldermanic pigeons strutting far beneath him. 

A Man with a Gun 

It was by chance that the falcon found himself 
above this strange place of smoke and din. His 
home had been in a Scottish glen. There he had 
been born and bred; there, amid the rock and 
heather, he had mated and reared his brood. 
Through the long days of the Scottish summer his 
mate and he had lived and loved; they had 
quartered the heather together for grouse and 
rabbit, like a pair of well trained dogs. A happy, 
carefree life, undisturbed by man. 

But one day a man had risen from behind a rock, 
a gun had echoed and the falcon’s mate had fallen. 
For many days he sought her, calling plaintively 
in the haunts he knew so well, but she did not 
come. 

So, at last, mateless and lonely, he left his 
Scottish home and flew southwards. 

For several days he flew, taking toll upon his 
way of rook and pigeon, partridge and rabbit, 
until on this wintry morning, he found himself 
above the smoke of London. 


From bill to tail he measured just fifteen inches. 
His back and tail were the colour of bluish-slate, 
barred with a darker tint; the crown of his head 
was nearly black; his underparts were white with 
dark brown, transverse bars. His talons were 
sharp, clutching claws, and his beak was a hooked 
knife for tearing flesh. 


For nearly an hour he waited in the upper air. 
Then, suddenly, a pigeon rose, and with clapping 
wings began to beat its way across the housetops. 


Instantly, the falcon moved; tipping over 
towards the earth, he hurled himself at his quarry 
like a gray thunderbolt. Down, down he hurtled, 
the wind screaming through his pinions as they 
flickered. 

_ Hurtling Through Space 

The pigeon heard the screaming hiss of the 
hawk’s descent and increased its speed in a panic- 
stricken bid for shelter. But the gray arrowhead 
was hurtling through the air at a speed of one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, the greatest speed 
to which a bird can attain, the awe-inspiring, 
lightning fury of the grand stoop. 


Seeing that it could not match the hawk in 
speed, the pigeon began to twist and dodge in 
desperation. But it was too late, the falcon was 
upon it. 

There was a puff of feathers as if someone had 
broken a pillow-case in mid-air as the falcon struck 
his quarry in full flight, breaking its back with 
the terrible impact. The carcase of the pigeon 
fell towards the ground, but the hawk recovered 
himself and, with a sideways dive, caught it in 
mid-air. 

The peregrine bore his kill to a parapet high 
above the street. Standing on the warm body, he 
tore it with his hooked beak and gulped down 
strips of the steaming flesh. As the feathers 
adhered to his blood-stained mandibles, so he 
rubbed them off upon the stone. When he had 
finished there was only a little heap of bones and 
feathers before him. 


Full-fed, he rested awhile, sitting with head 
drawn in and back humped. A transparent eyelid 
descended over his blazing eyes, and he dozed. 

When he woke it was late in the afternoon. 


The falcon preened himself, rubbing his beak 
against the oil-gland in his tail before drawing his 
feathers through his mandibles. His gray back 
glistened like polished slate in the evening light. 

When he had groomed himself to his satis- 
faction he paused a moment, staring straight at 
the dying sun. Then, as if resolved, he launched 
himself into the air towards the sunset. 


Straight to the west he flew with steady rhythmic 
wing-beats, until, within a minute he was but a 
speck against the flaming sky. The speck 
dwindled, until it vanished in the failing light. 
Death had come to the city, paused for a moment, 


and passed on. 
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A Masquerading Professor 


F a committee of connoisseurs were to be 
assembled to decide upon the best three travel 
books written within the last couple of years I 
should be greatly surprised if Walter Starkie’s 
Spanish Raggle-Taggle ’’ (Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
did not find a place. The other two might well be 
Eric Muspratt’s ‘‘ Wild Oats”? and Peter 
Fleming’s ‘‘ One’s Company.”’ 

In one case you had the traveller jumping any 
old train—goods preferred—on his way to Con- 
stantinople (which he didn’t reach) ; in another you 
had him picking himself out of a wrecked express 
on his (more legitimate) way to Manchuria and 
being charmingly philosophical about it. In Dr. 
Starkie’s case you have an eminent Professor of 
Spanish, an alumnus of Dublin University, 
masquerading as an itinerant fiddler and tramping 
the roads of Spain with no more personal outfit 
than a rucksack, a fiddle-case, and a stick. 

Courage and hardihood were required for an 
adventure of this kind, for the professor—rotund 
of figure and non-ascetic by disposition—under- 
took to fiddle his way through the highways and 
byways of Castile, and earn enough money from 
day to day to pay for food and drink and a night’s 
lodging. He picked up queer companions and 
slept in strange places, often in the open air, and 
more than once was in a very tight corner, barely 
escaping with his life. 

The author is apparently unable to resist the 
' society of Gypsies. He speaks the Romany tongue; 

—which is one reason why he is an authority on 
Gypsy lore, Gypsy music, and Gypsy customs 
not only in Spain, but throughout Hungary and 
Transylvania. But even his meetings with 
Gypsies are only incidents in a book that is rich 
in episodes of a more or less accidental kind, 
amusing, thrilling, pathetic, dangerous. 

Yet it is more than a record of a glorious lark. 
Through his knowledge of Spanish history, of 
Moorish influences, and so forth, the very land- 
scape he paints takes on a human interest that be- 
comes fascination. 

To musicians his shrewd comments on the 
resemblance between Galician and Irish music 
have a special interest, and his friendly contests 
with a concertina-player here, and a guitar-player 
there, are in the true spirit of the wandering 
minstrel. Walter Starkie is, indeed, not only the 


laughing philosopher, but a troubadour born out 
of his time. H.H. 


Impressions of America 


AST year, Mr. S. P. B. Mais was deputed by 

the B.B.C. to visit the United States and 

give weekly talks over the radio to English and 

American audiences about the impressions made 

upon him by visits to different parts of the 
American continent. 


These talks have now been collected into a . 


book, ‘‘ A Modern Columbus ”’ (Rich and Cowan, 
7s. 6d.). Mr. Mais has added to them an introduc- 
tion which reveals the exhausting nature of the 
task he then undertook and also gives us some 
interesting glimpses into American character. 


A Wildfowler’s Experiences 


ie ‘“The Modern Wildfowler ’’? (Longmans, 
16s., Illustrated), Mr. J. Wentworth Day has 
produced an authoritative work on the sport, into 
which is interwoven a fascinating description of 
the Essex and Norfolk coast and a wealth of good 
stories about its very independent inhabitants. 


Wild fowling is not a pastime for fair weather 
sportsmen, though such have attempted it, usually 
succeeding in raising rentals and retiring hurt 
after an unsuccessful season. Such gentlemen 
will not be encouraged to indulge in wild fowling 
by Mr. Day’s account; for the author has no use 
for this type of gunner, and makes it perfectly 
piain that he will have to put up with a deal of 
discomfort and incur at times a certain amount of 
risk if he is to make his mark at this pursuit. 


To the true sportsman, however, his book is a 
never failing joy. The experienced gunner will 
revel in the stories, the accounts of great bags, 
and the references to historical events for which 
this part of the country is famous. The tyro 
will find a complete guide to the equipment re- 
quired, where to go, the best inns, and the most 
reliable local gunners to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the art. 

- Mr. Day brings the marshes and saltings to our 
very door. One can smell the sea and feel the salt, 
driving wind cutting our cheeks as we read his 
pages. 

To anyone who wishes to take up wild fowling 
this book may be said to be indispensable. Every- 
thing which ie needs to know is set down for him, 
even to the matter of cost. But this will not be its 
only value; if the reader is ever going to make 
a fowler at all the atmosphere of these pages will 
inculcate in him the proper spirit. 


Criminal Psychology 


S there a ‘‘ criminal type’’? Are there any 

trustworthy formulas for differentiating 

between the average law-breaker and the ordinary 
citizen ? 


Mr. Anthony Ellis in his introductory chapter 
to his ‘‘ Prisoner at the Bar ’’ (Heath Cranton, 
with five full page illustrations, 7s. 6d.) answers 
both questions with a decided negative. Nearly 
all his life, he tells us, he has lived in the 
atmosphere of the Law Courts and his experience 
inclines him to regard criminology as a ‘‘ pseudo- 
science based on an inchoate mass of. unco- 
ordinated information and mutually destructive 
theories.”’ 

He admits that there is one fairly general 
characteristic- of most criminals, and that is 
vanity. There are also ‘‘ instinctive criminals ”’ 
and “ moral imbeciles.’’ But for the rest criminals 
differ from one another much as ordinary law- 
abiding citizens differ from each other. 

With this introduction Mr. Ellis proceeds to 
portray for us a series of criminals as they appeared 
in Court. And the reader of his book cannot fail 
to be impressed with the vividness with which the 
various personalities are presented to him. 
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Gleanings from New Books 


The Life of a Diplomat 


THE late Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who died just over 

two years ago, was a notable figure in the world of 
diplomacy. His record of service ranged from Washing- 
ton to Tokio, Turkey to South America and from Siam 
to Vienna. He was in the Austrian capital in the period 
just before the war and in his biography, written by Mr. 
Edgar T. S. Dugdale (‘‘ Maurice de Bunsen, John 
Murray, lés., illustrated), we have further evidence in 
the despatches and memorandum he drew up at this 
time that it was Germany’s action that made war in- 
evitable, the Austrian Government giving signs of its 
readiness to comply with Russia’s demands. The bio- 
graphy reveals to us a kindly and attractive personality. 
“De Bunsen’s character was of the simple, straight- 
forward, fearless kind that most freely attracts and 
secures the affection of all who come in contact with such 
aman. In his many posts among nations of very varied 
character, it was never long before he became the natural 
mediator in disputes, both private and international. 
Time and again was his intervention invited to calm 
down angry feelings and make agreement possible, 
whether the parties were States or private individuals.” 
He met his death calmly and fearlessly. When he felt 
his end coming, he left the chair in which he had been 
reading and walked over to his bed “ and was gone in 
a few minutes.” 


The Death of Nelson 


Colonel C. Field has compiled an interesting martial 
anthology under the title ‘‘ Echoes of Old Wars” 
(Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.). The book consists mainly 
of letters and accounts from officers and men of the Army, 
Navy and Marines concerning their own personal 
experiences of naval and military battles from the year 
1518 to the Battle of Inkerman, 1854. There are also 
translations of one or two accounts written by Frenchmen 
of the battles in which they fought. One of the French 
narratives quoted is that supposed to have been written 
by a Sergeant Robert Guillemard, claiming that he was 
the man who had shot Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
The authenticity of this narrative has, as Colonel Field 
points out, been often disputed. According to the 


.generally accepted English version of the story of the 


death of Nelson the Frenchman who shot him did not 
live to tell the tale; he was himself shot by two English 
midshipmen. This is how the French account ends: 
“‘ He whose death is regretted by an entire nation, he 
whose death is deplored by old sailors, usually little 
susceptible of sentiments of attachment, should neces- 
sarily inspire some interest, even in an enemy; hence 
as a man I could not help sharing in some degree the 
affliction that prevailed on board the Victory; while as a 
Frenchman I had reason to rejoice at an event that had 
delivered my country from one of her most dangerous 
enemies. But though the shot that had brought down 
this Admiral had rendered a service to my country, I 
was far from considering it an action of which I had a 
tight to boast.” 


Mountaineering as a Sport 


The latest addition to that fine series of sporting books 
known as the Lonsdale Library is Volume XVIII 
Mountaineering (Seeley Service and Co., 21s.). The 
Editor of this volume is Mr. Sydney Spencer, and 
different branches of the sport are dealt with by acknow- 
ledged experts in the various phases of mountaineering. 
A special feature of the book is the full information 
given regarding the different mountain regions which 
provide the mountaineer with good climbing. Though 
Mont Blanc was actually conquered by Paccard in 1786, 
and nineteen Alpine peaks were successfully climbed 
before the close of the eighteenth century, the great age 


‘of Alpine exploration and of mountaineering as 4 sport 


really began, Mr. T. Graham Brown points ont in the 
opening chapter, in 1854. One of the men who helped 
to. bring about this development was Albert Smith, who 


liad a natural gift for showmanship and publicity and 
who made the ascent of Mont Blanc with the object of 
running an illustrated lecture about it. This lecture 
continued to be given for six years from 1852. 


England at the Close of the 18th Century 


The diaries of the Hon. John Byng (later fifth 
Viscount Torrington) between the years 1781 and 1794 
are being published for the first time by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode in three volumes at 18s. each. The 
first of these (under the title ‘‘ The Torrington Diaries ”’) 
has recently appeared and affords most interesting read- 
ing, throwing as it does a flood of light on the internal 
conditions of an England that was just beginning to be 
industrialised. The new turnpike roads had opened up 
the whole country, making travel over it far more éasy 
and speedy than it had ever been before. John Byng took 
advantage of these new conditions to explore England 
from end to end, though he preferred to ride rather than 
be carried about by carriage or coach. “ If,”’ wrote Byng 
quaintly as we now read him, “my Journals should 
remain legible or be perused at the end of 200 years, 
there will, even then, be little curious in them relative to 
travel or the people; because our island is now so 
explored ; our roads in general are so fine; and our speed 
has reached the summit.” Being a true lover of the 
countryside Byng lamented the industrialisation that 
seemed to be spoiling its beauties, though he fully real- 
ised the importance of the new inventions and of the 
development to which they were leading. He deplores 
the decay of the landed gentry and their dilapidated 
country-houses, the growing falseness of London life and 
the lack of spirituality in the Church. He sees danger 
in the future and preaches a return to honesty, a greater 
sense of duty and a more thorough patriotism. But he 
is no pedantic moralist. He is the traveller on horseback 
delighting in every fresh experience and in recording 
them for future generations’ edification. 


A Frenchman in Khaki 


_ Few men can have played a more extraordinary part 
in the Great War than the French painter M. Maze. 
His health and physique denied him at the outbreak of 
war service in the French Army. So he became a sort 
of unofficial interpreter to the Royal Scots Greys, wear- 
ing a nondescript uniform that in the retreat from Mons 
nearly caused him to be shot as a spy by other British 
troops. He then “ regularised ” his position by enlist- 
ing as a private in the French Army, from which he was 
allowed to get back to the British part of the front and 
to be attached to the headquarters of the 2nd Cavalry 
Division under Sir Hubert Gough. Here as an artist 
and a kind of general information officer and reporter 
between headquarters and the front line he was to prove 
himself invaluable. He remained with Gough until the 
disaster to the Fifth Army in 1918, when he was handed 
over to Gough’s successor, Rawlinson. He was wounded 
more than once, the last occasion being in September, 
1918, the point where his war record finishes. Visiting 
and sketching various parts of the line, he got to know 
a great part of the front occupied by the British in 
Flanders and France. His book is full of amusing stories 
and thumb-nail sketches of big and small personalities. 
Sometimes the laugh is against himself, as when he was 
going up one of the front line trenches with his drawing 
paper under his arm and heard a soldier say, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake let him pass, it’s a bloke with the Peace Treaty.” © 
Then one day he was sketching in a forward observa- 
tion t that had a “ plunging view’”’ on a German 
trench and noticed the bald head of a German framed 
against a shirt laid out to dry on the parapet of his 
trench. He drew the British sentry’s notice to the man. 
“*T know,’ he said, ‘ he’s been there all the morning 
doing nothing but picking fleas off his body. Lousy, 
that’s what he is.’ It hadn’t occurred to him to shoot 
him. Evidently in his opinion being lousy was trouble 
enough for one man” (“A Frenchman in Khaki,” 
Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). 
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COME and HEAR 


why 


HOME RULE 
for INDIA 


would be a 


Black and 
Dastardly Crime 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held in the 


Central Hall, 
Westminster 


(OPPOSITE THE ABBEY) 


at 


8 p.m., Monday, Nov. 26th 


Chairman : 


Her Grace the DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, 
D.B.E., M.P. 


Speakers : 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.LP., 


Hubert Calvert, Esq., 
Comyns Beaumont, Esq. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


 gpeiene Longmans Green & Co., have just 
published a cheap edition at 6s.6d. of that 
classic among dog stories ‘‘ Jock of the Bushveld,”’ 
by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, with illustrations by 
E. Caldwell. The book was first published in 
1907 and its popularity is evidenced by the number 
of editions which followed—some 12 Library 
editions apart from numerous school issues. 


‘“Mr. Punch’s Limerick Book ” (Edited by Langford 
Reed, with a foreword by A. P. Herbert, Cobden 
Sanderson, 5s.) provides plenty of amusement for an idle 
hour. It contains a selection of Limericks which have 
appeared in Punch from 1841 to the present day, and is 
entertainingly illustrated by Mr. G. S. Sherwood, one of 
the better known of Punch artists. 


The anonymous author of ‘‘ A Lawyer’s Notebook ” 
and ‘‘ More from a Lawyer’s Notebook ” has now com- 
pleted a trilogy with ‘‘ The Lawyer’s Last Notebook ” 
(Secker, 5s.). This, like its predecessors, consists of 
jottings on a vast variety of topics, epigrams and piquant 
little stories. The whole makes delightful reading, its 
inconsequential nature being one of its chief charms. 


In ‘“‘ New Lives for Old ’’ (John Murray, 7s. 6d.), Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker sets out to show that many diseases 
which the ordinary practitioner and the layman regard 
as incurable are susceptible to homceopathic treatment. 
It is an extremely interesting book, and Mr. Barker illus- 
trates his argument by the citation of many cases where 
he claims to have effected complete cures and where the 
ordinary doctor and specialist have been able to discover 
no remedy. Sir Herbert Barker, in an introduction, ex- 
presses the view that the ‘“‘ art of healing has lost its 
way and that the future belongs to less risky and more 
natural measures.”’ 


Mr. C. Emerson Brown, as director of the Philadelphia 
Zoo, has had a long and intimate acquaintance with wild 
animals, and in ‘‘ My Animal Friends ”’ (Stanley Paul, 
9s. 6d., with thirty-three illustrations) he describes the 
habits and peculiarities of the various kinds of animals 
whom he has had under his charge and in whose welfare . 
and happiness he obviously takes a most sympathetic 
interest. All animal lovers will enjoy this book, which 
is written with humour and considerable insight into 
animal psychology. 


A facile style, an understanding mind and a sense of 
humour, with a life that has brought contact with a vast 
variety of distinguished ple of different nationalities, 
all help to give special distinction to Mrs. Will Gordon’s 
reminiscences (‘‘ Echoes and Realities,’? Hutchinsons, 
10s. 6d., illustrated). The book is full of amusing stories 
of well-known personalities, of whom we are afforded 
many vivid little pen-portraits. Mrs. Gordon, too, has 
travelled widely and her book gives evidence of observant 
eyes and a keen memory for all things worth recording. 


There are many ways of writing history. Miss Rosaline 
Masson, in ‘‘ Scotland and the Nation ”’ (Nelson, 12s. 6d., 
illustrated), makes of her history of Scotland from the 
earliest days down to the accession of James VI (I of 
England) to the English throne a very human story. 
The book also reveals a close acquaintance with all the 
contemporary sources of information available to the 
historian and a shrewd, unbiased judgment in utilising 
them and estimating their importance. It is in a v 
real sense an admirably balanced biography of Scotland, 
treated as a human entity. . 


Whatever one may think of the ‘‘ New Economics ” 
one thing is certain, the world is full of plenty but yet 
most of its inhabitants go hungry. In face of this 
economic anomaly, any scheme which claims to adjust 
this without upsetting the present social system must be 
worth the investigation of all intelligent human beings. 
To this end “The A.B.C. of Social Credit’? (Stanley Nott, 
8s. 6d.) can be thoroughly recommended. Mr. E. S. 
Holter is to be congratulated on a plain, well set out, 
easily understood statement of the case for Social Credit. 
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RECOMMENDED NOVELS 


66 LONG Remember,’’ by MacKinlay Kantor (Selwyn 
& Blount, 7s. 6d., decorations by Will Crawford). 
This is a story of the American Civil War and of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. The hero, returning from explora- 
tion in the Far West, is a philosophical pacifist and 
dreamer who, caught in the maelstrom of warfare round 
his village and being forced to kill a man, 7 
joins the Northern Army. The novel gives us an exceed- 
ingly vivid picture of those far-off battle days. The final 
disillusionment comes to the hero through a broken 
romance. A finely told story that has already received 
a warm welcome trom American readers. 


“ The Painter of Leiden,” by H. S. Ashton (Philip 
Allan, 7s. 6d.). 

Rembrandt, Holland’s greatest painter, is the central 
figure of this fascinating and unusual book. It is half 
novel, half imaginative biography. All the characters 
stand out as living sentient beings and, as the story of 
the gentle, loving Rembrandt’s many tribulations un- 
folds itself, the reader’s sympathies are inevitably drawn 
towards him. 


‘*To-morrow,”’ by Monica Wasastjerna (Grayson & 
Grayson, 5s., translated from the Swedish by Claude 
Napier). 

This is a little gem of a book. It is very slight in 
size, running to but 160 pages of by no means small 
type. But its quality more than makes up for its meagre 
dimensions. It is the story of only two days in the lives 
of several people gathered together in a Swedish village 
and of what the fateful, eagerly awaited morrow brings. 


‘‘ The Leaning Tower,” by Fred Rothermell (Thornton 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d.). 


A clear-cut directness of style and an economy of 
language produce a sort of breathless interest in the 
reader of Mr. Rotherwell’s story of the architect who 
builds a skyscraper in New York, goes off to Mexico to 
paint and gets entangled with a dancer, and finally has 
to return to New York to save his skyscraper from 
collapsing owing to weaknesses in its foundations. 


a Morning,” by Kathleen Norris (John Murray, 
7s. 6d.). 

Kathleen Norris is a prolific writer with a large public. 
This is her thirty-first novel and it shows no falling off 
in her powers. She has selected a woman journalist as 
her heroine, and we have all the bustling atmosphere of 
an American newspaper office as the background to a 
strongly romantic story. 


“London Symphony,” by Anthony Gibbs (Hutchin- 
sons, 7s. 6d.). 

A tale of London life, from dawn to dusk of a single 
day, set out in the form of a musical symphony, the 
various parts fitting into one another as a single piece. 
An interesting experiment which results in a very read- 


able book, despite the lack of plot in the ordinary sense. 


“‘ Scarbrow,” by George Bettany, and ‘‘ Tycoon,” by 
C. E. Scoggins (both Skeffington, 7s. 6d. each). 

We have coupled these two books together as they are 
likely to appeal to the same public. The first has a 
Canadian, the other a Central American background. 
Both stories are full of exciting incident, with love, 
hatred and revenge supplying.the governing motives of 
the main persons in the drama. 


“ Claudius the God and His Wife Messalina,” by 
Robert Graves (Barker, 10s. 6d.). 

This is the sequel to “I, Claudius,” and in it Mr. 
Graves adds the finishing touches to a truly astonishing 

rtrait of the Roman Emperor who succeeded the mad 

aligula and was assassinated to make room for the even 
more notorious Nero. Claudius, as Mr. Graves presents 
ie. is a character who evokes both one’s sympathy and 
pity. 


Some Good Thrillers 


Among the best of recent adventure stories are two 
in which the background is India or the tribal territory 
beyond its North-West administrative borders. 

The first is ‘‘ Wayland of the Guides’ by Ben Bolt 
(Ward, Lock and Co., 7s. 6d.). This is an exciting tale 
of a conspiracy under Russian agency to rouse the 
fanatical tribesmen to revolt against the British Raj and 
to help in setting up a transfrontier Princeling on the 
throne at Delhi. The hero not only frustrates the plot, 
but succeeds in rescuing, out of the clutches of the 
Princeling, an English girl who has been abducted across 
the border. 

The second tale is by the well-known fiction writer, 
an ex-Indian Army Officer who cloaks his identity 
under the genial pseudonym ‘‘ Ganpat ’—the Marathi 
version of Ganesh, the elephant god. His latest book is 
‘** Seven Times Proven ”’ (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 
Here we have romance, mystery and adventure al] 
pleasantly mingled, and the scene is mainly India which, 
of course, is Ganpat’s own familiar ground. 


The Poison Gas Formula 


Mr. James Francis Dwyer has an undoubted gift for 
the thrilling story. He keeps it going at a tremendous 
se. piling incident upon incident in a manner that 

eeps his reader’s attention glued to his pages. In 
“Cold-Eyes”’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), he gives us a sort of relay 
race for special service agents, each of whom has to hand 
on to the next the precious poison gas formula stolen 
from an enemy factory, and each of whom before the 
next taker-on of the formula arrives to “‘ carry on” is 
subjected to a relentless pursuit. The formula is safely 
delivered and we are left to presume the world has been 
saved from the devils who would have destroyed it. 


Tiger Standish Again 


Sydney Horler’s most popular hero, the great football 
paver and destroyer of arch villains’ crooked schemes, 

iger Standish to wit, has come back again to have 
another successful round against his mortal enemy 
Rahusen, the Man with the Dead Face! (‘‘ Tiger Standish 
Comes Back,’’ Hutchinsons, 7s. 6d.). With Tiger 
Standish and his enemy all out for each other’s blood, 
and with Sydney Horler there to stimulate them to 
activity and record the progress of each round in the 
fight, there is, needless to say, plenty of excitement. 


A London Society Murder 


Mr. and Mrs. Plunket Greene in “ Eleven-thirty till 
Twelve’? (Secker, 7s. 6d.), have selected a London 
Society background for their murder mystery, the victim 
being a baronet financier living in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, and most of the suspects being habitués of one 
of the smartest of London’s night clubs. The murder is 
committed at the height of the London season between 
the hours of 11.30 and 12 (midnight) and so far as motive 
and the available evidence goes, the perpetrator of the 
crime might have been any one of several people. A 
good story rather different from the usual run of murder 
mysteries. 


> 

DARLINGTON S HANDBOOKS 

** Nothing better could be wished for."’"—Brilish Weekly, 

Best Maps and IIl/ustrations. 
2/- Edinburgh & Environs, | 2/- Harrogate, York, Ripon. 
2- The Severn Valley. | 2/. The Wye Valley 
2/- North Wales Coast. | 2/- ‘The Isle of Wight 
2/- Chester & Liangollen. | 2/- Llandudno & Colwyn Bay 
2/ Bristol, Bath, Wells. | 2/- The Channel Islands, 
2/- Ilfrac’be, Clovelly, L'nt’n | 2/- Brighton and 8. Coast. 
2/- Torquay & Paignton. 2/- The Norfolk Broads. 
2- Buxton and the Peak | 9- Plymouth & Exeter. 
2/- Causanne, Geneva, Vevey. Montreux, Territet. 2/- 
2- Berne, Bernese Oberi’d 2/ | 2/- The Lake of Geneva. 2/- 
2/- Lucerne and Environs 2/- | 2/- Rhone Y'l'y & Zermatt 2/- 
2/- The French Riviera 2/- | 2/- The Italian Riviera. 2/- 
2/- Paris,Lyons, Rhone Valley | Chamonix and Environs. 2/ 
2/- Zurich & the Engadine. 2/- St. Moritz, Davos, Pontresina 
2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 
Llangollen— Darlington & Co. ° London— Simpkin 
Railway Bookstalls and al] Bookse'lers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Government 


Lapy HovusTon, 

As a returned soldier and one of the many 
thousands who tried to do their little bit with the Field 
Artillery during the war, I beg to say how very much I 
appreciated your pertinent article, ‘‘ These Traitors,” in 
last week’s Saturday Review, where you have taken 
Ramsay MacDonald so severely to task over the complete 
failure of his ‘‘ nefarious Disarmament Conferences.” 

I may state with all due modesty that my family has 
been soldiering since before Waterloo, on which battle- 
field I had two grandfathers ; so I venture to say that you 
will understand how extremely repugnant it is to anyone 
like myself to think that one of the greatest fighting 
nations in the world, by air, land or sea, should have 
for its Prime Minister a conscientious objector and 
fanatical pacifist ; and one also who is actuated more by 
a spirit of spurious internationalism than by a healthy 
and normal desire to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of his own country and the Empire as a whole. 

Indeed, with very few exceptions, the whole personnel 
of the present Government seems to be innoculated with 
the same microbe of internationalism. 

Unfortunately, the fighters, the hard-fibred men, 
though in Parliament, are not in the Cabinet; if they had 
been, during the past two years, we would not be in the 
precarious position both from a Naval and Air Force 
point of view that we are to-day. 

The evident determination of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment to proceed with the suicidal White Paper Scheme 
for India, their lack of any firm and definite foreign 
policy, and their want of sympathy in regard to reciprocal 
Trade Agreements offered by the different Dominions is 
likely to tell a very bitter tale at the next General Elec- 
‘tion. I only wish that five million copies of your 
splendid, hard-hitting Journal could suddenly find their 
way into the homes of the people of this country. 

May the Saturday Review continue to thrive and 


prosper. 
E. A. RyRIz. 
P.S.—1 might mention, incidentally, that I am a cousin 
of Sir Granville Ryrie, the late High Commissioner for 
Australia, and understand that he had the pleasure of 
meeting you during his term of office here. 
Care Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


The Riddle of Jutland 
[From Admiral Mark Kerr} 


SIR,—May I add a few lines to the ‘‘ question of 
Jutland ’’ which your reviewer of the book, ‘‘ The Riddle 
of Jutland,”’ has not referred to? 

Jellicoe kept clear of the trap of mines, submarines, 
during the day; and destroyers after dark, which the 
Germans had left for him. He laid a trap for the German 
Fleet by laying 40 mines in the Horn Reef Channel, and 
also sent in his destroyers by night to attack. 

The latter torpedoed three or four capital ships during 
the night, and the battle fleet struck eleven of the mines 
in the Horn Reef Channel. 

_The consequences, as the German Captain, Perseus, 

wrote after the war, were as follows :—The Dockyards 
could not compete with the great damage done by the 
mines and torpedoes, so all idea of obtaining the 
command of the sea was given np, and men and guns 
were landed from the disabled battleships for service 
ashore. 

It was a great victory for Jellicoe, but it was not 
spectacular, and the surrender of the German Fleet after 
the Armistice was entirely due to the victory of the 
British Fleet at the Battle of Jutland. MarK Kerr. 

19, Draycott Avenue, S.W.8. 


Will Germany Wait? 

SIR,—I do not desire to delay for the moment the re- 
armament of Great Britain in the air and at sea. But I 
have not forgotten what a German statesman said to 
Lord Haldane when he suggested we might have to have 
conscription—“ Do you suppose that we should wait? ” 


That Betrays Us 


And if Germany does not wait, and the worst happens 
to us, what mercy will those that are left of us have 
for those ‘‘ Statesmen ”’ who have been so merciless to us 
as to leave us defenceless. They are unforgivable.— 
Yours faithfully, G. E. M. SKUEs. 

84, Essex Street, W.C.2. 


What Happened Before the War 


SIR,—We have heard a great deal from Lloyd George 
of what happened during the war, and the part he took 
in it, but he carefully omitted to say anything about 
what occurred before it commenced. 

It is a recognised fact that if we had been prepared 
Germany would never have attacked France. Two years 
before the war broke ont Lord Haldane visited Germany, 
and when he returned told the Cabinet he felt very much 
disturbed at the position of affairs. 

Lord Roberts asked him to adopt a modified form of 
conscription, as Germany was preparing to make trouble. 
This he refused to adopt, and travelled about the country 
saying that Lord Roberts did not know his business and 
that Germany had no intentions of fighting. 

Mr. Lloyd George and others in the Cabinet did the 
same thing, knowing at the time that Lord Roberts was 
perfectly right, and the Labour Party and Radicals joined 
in the cry of “‘ Down with armaments, the Army and 
the Navy.” 

The consequence was, when war was declared, there 
were no reserves of ammunition for either Services and 
only a very few machine guns. 

Mr. Lloyd George threatened to resign from the Cabinet 
if Mr. McKenna increased the Navy. 

Our present Cabinet is doing the same thing to-day in 
the face of Europe sitting on a volcano. Trouble might 
commence any day, and we should be in an awful posi- 
tion, for our defences have been so weakened that our 
position would be hopeless. 


I should like to add that I was staying near Southport 
when 30,000 recruits were called up, and used to watch 
them drilling on the sands. Their only armament con- 
sisted of wooden rifles, and their clothing was inadequate 
and some of them without a shirt to their backs. 

The weather was intensely cold, and many died from 
influenza; in fact, the condition of the men was so dis- 
graceful that I wrote to Lord Kitchener, and his repre- 
sentative called upon me to go into the matter. 

Such was the condition of affairs owing to the wicked 
neglect of the politicians. That Cabinet ought to have 
been impeached. VIGILANT. 


Toning Down the Bolsheviks 


SIR,—Arguments in favour of Bolshevik Russia are 
being very cunningly put forward by sections of the 
British press. 

Russia, we are being told, is quite a docile nation now; 
she is “‘ retreating from Bolshevism,” she has ‘‘ emerged 
into the light of good causes,” and so on. 

This will only deceive those people who were too 
young to remember the cold-blooded barbaritits of the 
Bolsheviks during and after the revolution. 

Not satisfied with rooting Christianity out of their 
own country, they used and are still using every means 
to flood other nations with their poisonous anti-God 
teachings. 

By preaching class hatred they hope to see bloody 
revolutions in every civilised country in the world such 
as we have recently witnessed in Spain. 

It is an undeniable fact that the brutal murders of 
many fine British officials in India have been directly due 
to the propaganda of the International Communists, 
Headquarters Moscow. 

It is these Bolsheviks, who believe in the “ theory of 
violence ’’ and mass murder, who have been welcomed to 
the Geneva “ League of Nations ” by Britain’s National 
Government, headed by the Socialist, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald.- A sad commentary on our conditions in 
Britain to-day. J.H.L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Western Australia and the Commonwealth 


SIR,—We feel sure that had Sir Frank Fox read “‘ The 
Case for Secession,”” as published by the authority of the 
Parliament of Western Australia, he would not have ex- 
pressed the views that appeared over his name in your 
last issue. 

The withdrawal of Western Australia from the Austra- 
lian Federation must be regarded as another phase in 
the continual development of the political system of the 
Empire—as a necessary, inevitable and desirable 
reorganisation of Australian polity. 

The cry of those who, in the early stages of the develop- 
ment of self-government in the Colonies, resisted the 
concession of autonomy to Canada was “ The unity of 
the Empire.” Sir Frank Fox now raises the same cry 
even although it is a matter of history how the unity of 
the Empire owes its very existence to the ever-expanding 
principle of self-government. 

Surely a central government at Canberra, having com- 
plete or partial control of the whole of the vast continent 
of Australia, is no more essential to the unity of Australia 
than a single Government at London in control of the 
whole Empire is necessary for the unity of the Empire. 

According to Sir Frank, “‘ the argument of isolation by 
distance vanishes into the clouds because the Melbourne 
Air Race showed that West Australia and New South 
Wales can be put within a day’s touch of one another.” 
In a sense that may be so, but it in no wise alters or 
diminishes the fundamental differences between areas 
geographically and economically separated. 

This annihilation of distance by modern invention 
neither weakens the facts established in ‘‘ The Case for 
Secession ’’ nor offers a valid reason for the government 
of Western Australia from Canberra. The Melbourne Air 
Race also showed that Australia and England can be put 
within a couple of days’ reach of one another; moreover, 
the delegates in London have communicated with their 
families in Western Australia by telephone, and the 
Empire “ listens-in ” to the Christmas message of His 
Majesty. Presumably Sir Frank would feel that the 
Empire could, on that account, be satisfactorily governed 
from Downing Street. 


Long-Standing Grievances 


In suggesting that the acknowledged grievances of 
Western Australia are “‘ temporary ones and due for quick 
removal,” Sir Frank is surely shutting his eyes to indis- 
putable facts. Our disabilities have existed since the 
time we federated, and they have become progres- 
sively worse with the passage of time, 

The movement for Secession has been growing ever 
since 1906. As far back as. 1924 the Commonwealth 
Government appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the matter, and that was the occasion when Mr. 
Commissioner Entwhistle reported that in his opinion 
Secession was the only complete and satisfactory remedy 
for Western Australia’s disabilities as they then existed. 

If Sir Frank really believes that the Country Party will 
exercise any material influence towards the establishment 
of a lower tariff, a perusal of ‘‘ The Case for Secession ” 
affords a pointed reminder of the heavy increases made in 
the tariff during the six years’ régime of the Bruce-Page 
Government. 

Therein it is also shown that it must not be supposed 
that the people of Western Australia have not examined 
carefully the means by which Western Australia’s serious 
and. unsatisfactory condition under Federation may be 
corrected and remedied, and that they have decided that 
Secession from the Commonwealth is the only effective 
remedy, without having good grounds for their decision. 

In referring to the events leading up to Federation, 
your correspondent mentions that the first plan was to 
form the Federation without Western Australia. Had it 
not been for pressure which was brought to bear upon 
Sir John Forrest by the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), Western Australia 
would not have entered Federation. 

In submitting the Bill for Federation to the Western 
Australian Parliament, Sir John Forrest said: ‘‘ We are 


ge*ng to bind ourselves to join and never separate again, 
unless, of course, we are separated by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. An Act of the Imperial Parliament 
would sever us as it unites us.” 

Sir Frank concludes this letter with these words : ‘‘ Let 
West Australia take the sound British way of settling 
controversies in the family circle by friendly and patient 
negotiation.”” That is just what we are doing. In other 
days—and in some foreign countries even in these days— 
when a people became dissatisfied with their form of 
government they employed a swift and effective means 
of altering or abolishing that form of government. 

For our part, however, while we are no less determined 
than any other community which desires to secure control 
of its own affairs, we believe we can achieve our desires 
by “ friendly and patient negotiations.” 

That is why we are observing, even to the point of 
tediousness, all the constitutional requirements; that is 
why we are in London dealing with the only Parliament 
that has the exclusive constitutional power in this matter ; 
and that is the reason for the high expectation of the 
people of Western Australia that the Imperial Parliament 
will enact the necessary legislation to facilitate their 
desires. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hat COLEBATCH Members of the 
M. L. Moss Western 

J. MacCaLtum SMITH Australian 
H. K. Watson Delegation. 


Savoy House, Strand, W.C.2. 


The Jews and the Empire 


SIR,—As a Jew I read every week the Saturday 
Review, as your pro-British feelings in defence of the 
British Empire give me a great deal of satisfaction. 

I have travelled the world over and have often said 
that the English do not know their British Empire and 
what it means to them, otherwise they would be prouder 
of it and fight more intensively for the British Empire, 
of which they are the originators. 

I mention this, as I see in your issue of 10th November 
that you are trying to side with Sir Oswald Mosley, and, 
inasmuch as I appreciate what you say about the Jews 
and Lord Melchett, I strongly protest against your 
assertion that England has always fought the battles of 
the Jews, and therefore they should allow Sir Oswald 
Mosley to bark at them. 

Why do yon not try the reverse policy—namely, tell the 
Jews, so that they may know where they stand once for 
all, that they are English and belong to the British 
Empire, and that nobody has a right to attack them or 
a their loyalty just because they are of the Jewish 

aith. 

It is a fact that if a Jew makes up his mind to be 
English, he is still told that he is a Jew and cannot be 
altogether English, and if he is an out-and-out Jew and 
shows it, then he is labelled as one belonging to an 
** international clique ” who cannot be trusted. 

It is in the hands of those amongst whom the Jews live 
to make them feel different from what they have felt for 
thousands of years, namely, that they are not human 
beings like others but only Jews, and I can assure you 
that the nation who sees this point will have in the Jews 
as loyal citizens as any country could wish to have. 

The fate of the British Empire has lain in Jewish 
hands more than once. Therefore try the other policy I 
suggest, and the Jews will make good citizens, at least 
as good as Sir Oswald Mosley and his Blackshirts. 

HERBERT HERST. 

55, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


P.S.—I would like you to nen this letter as it is, 
as your paper is read chiefly by those who stand for the 
British Empire and who have doubts in their minds as 
to whether the Jews love the British Empire as much 
as they do themselves. I can assure you we do. 
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ADMIRAL SIR DAVID 
MURRAY ANDERSON, Gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland, took 
part in the naval operations 
off the coast of E. Africa dur- 
ing the war which led to the 
sinking of Germany’s hoodoo 
cruiser, Koenigsberg. Served 
in 1908 in Royal Yacht Vic- 
toria and Albert, and was 
A.D.C. to the King, 1921-22. 
Temporarily commanded 
China Station in 1925, and 
from 1927-29 was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Africa station. 
His wife is regarded as the 
Florence Nightingale of New- 
foundland and has given the 
helping hand to fifty thousand 
poor people of the isle. Sir 
David comes from a family of warriors; his father was the 
late General David Anderson. 


“Saving Face” Imperialism 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALDY’S acrobatics 

and up”’ into his idealistic strato- 

sphere and ‘‘ down and down and down ”’ 

into a shuddering recognition of this world’s 

unhappy realities may amuse, if they do nothing 

to impress, the nations who are intent upon 
making a farce of all his disarmament gestures. 

But is it not time that these fatuous perform- 

ances should cease ? 


We know how Britain’s defences have suffered in order 
that our Socialist Prime Minister may save his face with 
the world in general and the Russian Soviet Government 
in particular. But is that any reason why there should 
be any continuance of all this Socialist humbug ? 

Is Mr. MacDonald’s reputation as a pacifist of more 
importance than the safety of Britain and the Empire ? 
Must we, for Mr. MacDonald’s sake, go on making the 
pretence that the defence of this far-flung Empire is not 
a matter about which either the people of Britain or the 
peoples of the Dominions and colonies are in the least 
concerned ? 

Yet that seems precisely the interpretation to be put 
upon Mr. MacDonald’s recent answer in the Commons to 
a question regarding the nature of Sir Maurice Hankey’s 
visits to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
Mr. MacDonald blandly assured his interrogator that 
there was absolutely no significance to be attached to 
these visits; he led the House to suppose that they were 
purely private and personal ! 


Now all the world knows of Sir Maurice’s connection 
with the Committee of Imperial Defence, and can it be 
supposed that Mr. MacDonald’s explanation will satisfy 
any of those firebrands in Europe whom he is vainly 
seeking to lead to thoughts of Peace ? 


The only impression it can create is that we are 
ashamed of the very thing about which we should feel 
pride rather than shame—the proper defence of our great 
Empire. 

Were it not that the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
have been a little more forthcoming on subjects of 
Imperial importance than our own Prime Minister, we 
might still be rather in the dark about Sir Maurice’s 
tour. 

Whiie Mr. MacDonald in the Honse of Commons 
insisted on the pleasantly simple character of Sir 
Maurice’s visit, the people of Australia and New Zealand 
were being told quite candidly that he was discussing, 
and would continue to discuss, defence matters with their 
own naval, military and air force authorities. 


The whole trend of Imperial defence policy in recent 
years has been towards the recognition of the importance 


The Empire 


of linking the naval and air base at Singapore with the 
forces of Australia and New Zealand. 

New Zealand has, for the first time, purchased tor- 
pedo-bombing aircraft ; Australia, in the expansion of her 
small air force, is paying attention to the necessity of 
sea-going machines; a squadron of R.A.F. flying boats 
has flown from Basra to Melbourne as part of a service 
training flight over Imperial routes. 

All these developments, and others to which they point 
the way, are matters which Sir Maurice Hankey is dis- 
cussing with the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand with a view to the planning of the defence of 
the southern Dominions on co-ordinated lines. 

So “unofficial” are the conversations which Sir 
Maurice is holding in the course of his ‘‘ private ” tour 
of the Dominions that representatives of the Australian 
Ministry and the Defence Department will accompany 
him when he goes to Wellington (New Zealand) for a 
joint conference on defence. 

It is most desirable that such conferences should be 
held ; it is, too, a healthy sign that the broader obliga- 
tions of Imperial defence are becoming so clearly 
recognised in our southern Dominions. 

All the matters Sir Maurice Hankey is discussing will 
come up for review when the Dominions’ Ministers come 
to London next spring. 

The Great War showed that Imperial comradeship was 
a very real thing, and the Dominions have no need to be 
taught that the best guarantee of their ultimate security 
lies in adequate joint measures for the defence of the 
Empire as a whole. 


South Africa 
Special Interview with Former S.A.P. Leader 


* HERE is no part of the British Empire 
where the heart beats more truly for the 
Empire than South Africa. That is why, 
as a South African, I believe I serve my country 
best by placing the Empire first.” 

These are the words of Mr. B. O. Schonegevel, J.P., 
former leader of the South Africa Party and Mayor of 
King William’s Town, who is now in London. In an 
exclusive interview this week, Mr. Schonegevel gave me 
the considered opinion of a patriotic and Imperial-minded 
South African on rumours of secession. 

‘It is no use talking about the muscular tail of the 
Australian kangaroo and the vigour with which it is able 
to wag its tail,’ he said. ‘‘ And it is no use me boasting 
of the muscular leg of the Springbok footballer. What 
is the good of a muscular tail or a muscular leg if the 
heart refuses to function? The Empire is the frame, and 
England is the heart. 

** People in England sometimes exaggerate about what 
they call ‘ bitter feelings’ towards the English. 1! say 
that there is no part of the Empire more in love with 
the Empire cause than my country. To prove this, let 
me remind you that, outside India, South Africa Is 
England’s best customer.” 

In Mr. Schonegevel’s opinion, fusion has come to stay. 
“The two Generals, Hertzog and Smuts,” he said, 
‘have pooled their efforts after many years of struggle 
and strife, to make South Africa a prosperous country. 
Now I know of no part of the world where there is a 
better atmosphere of goodwill and determination to serve 
the cause and not the party than in South Africa. Asa 


result of the parties getting together, prosperity is ahead 
for our country.”’ 


N.B. 


It is expected that the terms of the Government's 
India Bill will not be made known till after the 
New Year. 
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Poor Whites 

On the question of the Protectorates, the former leader 
of the S.A.P. was very definite that the native question is 
bound up in the poor whites problem. ‘‘ The native 
problem is the biggest economic factor our country has 
to face,’’ he declared. ‘‘ The South African native is law- 
abiding, intelligent and, in certain types of work, effec- 
tive, and when we talk about the native problem the 
question arises : Would it not be better for a pnited effort 
to be directed towards the solution of the poor whites 
problem first ? 

** If that was solved, the native problem would be con- 
siderably minimised. 

‘* As a Mayor for many years of a progressive munici- 
nae in the Cape, I have often thought that where a 
ocal authority has had to face an enormous shortage of 
housing it has been due not to the development of the 
town by the introduction of new blood, but merely by the 
shifting of over-population to the town. - 

** The poor white from the rural areas flies to the town 
very much like a moth to the light and, like a moth, 
scorches his wings and then flies back to the environment 
from whence he came. The cry of South Africa is back 
to the land. Surely with our vast spaces it is a sound 
policy to encourage the rural dweller to stay in his own 
environment and to help him to remain there, rather than 
have him coming into the crowded labour markets of the 
towns. 

** Solve the European problem, and the native problem 
is not so black as it at first appears.” 

Lastly, a word regarding South Africa’s economic 
future: ‘ People must not over-emphasise the gold- 
mining industry too much in relation to the possibility 
of profitable investment of British money in our 
industrial and commercial undertakings. There is splen- 
did scope for the British investor in South Africa, and 
surely it is better for a British investor to place his money 
in a British possession rather than in a foreign country ? 

“So I say that, although the gold-mining industry is 
on a sound basis as the result of the action of the present 
Government, it is by no means the only venue for invest- 
ment of funds.’’ 

Is that a warning? 


India’s Princes and Congress 
By Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
VEN if the Government succeeded, at the 
risk of splitting the Conservative party, in 
pushing their Reform Scheme through 
Parliament, they would find themselves confronted 
with a situation in India that would make its 
working impossible. 

Admittedly there are two factors essential to its 
success :— 

(1) The White Paper postulates that ‘‘ those respons- 
ible for working the Constitution will approach the prob- 
lems in the spirit of partners in a common enterprise.” 

The elections now proceeding to the All-India Legis- 
lature show that the so-called ‘“‘ Moderates,” on whom 
Government foolishly relied to work in the above spirit, 
are being everywhere routed by the Congress Extremists 
of the Gandhi or Malaviya Groups who denounce the 
White Paper and at Bombay on 27th October demanded 
complete independence, including control of the army, 
foreign affairs, finance and internal administration. 


ERGO 
Mr. Baldwin, in meeting the Council of the 
Conservative Party on December 4th, will have no 
Bill to handicap him in giving “ assurances.” 


MR. G. M. HUGGINS, 
Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, holds the unique 
distinction of being Prime 
Minister and practising sur- 
geon at the time. 
When he took over the P.M.’s 
job this native of Bexley, 
Kent, intimated that it would 
be work first and politics 
after. Southern Rhodesia has 
not suffered as a consequence. 
Mr. Huggins went to Rhodesia 
in 1910, but during the war he 
served first in France in the 
R.A.M.C. and then in Eng- 
land, Last July he was over 
here to see Mr. J. H. Thomas 
on trade matters. Not a 
ve satisfacto meeting, 
say, which when one remembers that 
Mr. Huggins has built up his reputation on plain speaking. 


These will undoubtedly be the strongest party, and the 
only “Common enterprise” they will be willing to 
work “ in the spirit of partners ” is one for the complete 
elimination of British authority ! : 

To offer them the White Paper, as modified by the 
Joint Committee, is, to repeat Mr. Churchill’s apt simile, 
offering scraps of cats’ meat to a hungry tiger. 

(2) The second essential is the adherence of the 
majority of the Indian Princes to the all-India Federation 
as the pre-requisite for any transfer of British responsi- 
bility in the Central Government. 

But the Princes, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the powerful official pressure being exerted upon 
them, are showing themselves more and more unwilling 
to come in. 

The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, Pro-Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, a few weeks ago, in an interview to 
the Morning Post stated that the Princes viewed the 
White Paper proposals “‘ with grave disquiet,’ while on 
October 22nd, the Chancellor of the Chamber, the 
Maharaja of Patiala, announced that the Princes would 
only come into the Federation “ if guarantees for their 

internal sovereignty, which they consider essential for 

safeguarding their future, are provided; and if in the 

Government of the Federation they are given the author- 

ity and influence proportionate to their political and 

historical importance.” 

These demands are eminently reasonable, but they 
are absolutely irreconcilable with those of the British 
Indian politicians, and especially of the powerful Con- 
gress Party, who are supposed to combine with the 
Princes in “‘ the spirit of partners.’ 

The Socialist wing of the Congress has recently 
defined its policy as one for getting rid of the British 
connection, the Princes and the landlords, as the prelim- 
inary steps to establishing a Socialist Republic. 

No wonder the Princes are alarmed at their prospects, 
for they look to the maintenance of British rule as the 
guarantee for their integrity and internal sovereignty. 

Their alarm will not be decreased by a leading article 
in the Calcutta Statesman — a powerful advocate of the 
Government policy—of October 22nd, warning them 
that “‘ to cling now to Paramonntcy (the British guaran- 
tee), is feeble and may be futile, since, treaties notwith- 
standing, no British Government is likely to tolerate 
through the vacillation of the Princes an indefinite post- 
ponement”—of the White Paper scheme. 


The scarcely veiled threat — in a responsible English 
newspaper—that Treaties between the Princes and the 
Crown may be treated as “‘ scraps of paper ”’ is a start- 
ling revelation. Fortunately rene opinion here would 
never tolerate such a flagrant breach of faith, and would 
strongly support the Princes if they came to the not 
unreasonable conclusion that the proposed Federation or 
“ partnership in a common enterprise ’’ would endanger 
the integrity of their States and their Treaty rights. 
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Australia and the Silver Jubilee 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


HEN the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
assemble in London in the spring, the 
chief object of their visit will be to express 

in person to the King the homage of the overseas 
Empire to his Majesty on his completion of 
twenty-five years upon the Throne. 


But the occasion will also be one for a discussion on 
Imperial affairs with British Ministers. It seems to be 
time for preparing some kind of agenda for the frank 
discussion of economic policy and Imperial defence. But 
no move, it appears, has yet been made to plan in 
advanée for a conference which offets the first oppor- 
tunity since Ottawa of improving the economic relation- 
ships of the Empire. 


Whitehall pleads that it is too early, that the uncertain 
state of the world and the Empire’s own changing 
economic conditions make it impossible as yet to formu- 
late a basis of discussion with the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions and their delegations. It is not so long since 
we heard that one of the causes of disappointment at the 
achievements of Imperial conferences was the lack of 
preparation beforehand. The time remaining between 
now and the Accession celebrations in May should not 
be any too long if that reproach is to be avoided. 


.. There is a growing tendency in the Dominions to 
_ divorce the business of Empire from sentiment. Yet 
sentiment can still play an important part in the 
development of trade between Great Britain and. the 
Dominions, which, as the High Commissioner for 
Australia untiringly points out, form the only economic 
unit in the world to-day which offers the -prospect of 
improvement in the welter of conflicting nationalisms. 


The inter-Imperial gathering of next spring may not be 
an Imperial Conference in the full-dress sense of the 
regular quadrennial meetings. But it may develop into 
something not much less important than an Imperial 
Conference. The necessity for the personal touch is 
more-than ever pronounced, and much could be done on 
this occasion created by the Accession celebrations. The 
psychological background should be ideal, and, in the 
case of Australia and New Zealand, particularly -happy 
following upon the embassy of the Duke of Gloucester. 


Australia will argue the necessity for translating 


Imperial sentiment into mutual pecuniary advantage by. 


insisting that, even if certain foreign countries suffer, 
she should have freedom for her goods’ in the British 
_ market. _The focus of her attack will be the principle of 

Mr. Walter Elliot’s restrictions—actual and contem- 
plated—upon her primary produce exports. 

The Saturday Review’s New Zealand commentator has 
forcibly expressed the resentment of his Dominion at 
the growing tendency to restrict Britain’s imports. 
Australia feels almost as strongly on that point. 

There is no space here to go into the tariff question 
with which such Dominions arguments will inevitably 
be countered. But, as a highly-placed Australian tells 
me, ‘‘ The British Government will be blind if -it-does 
not take the great opportunity it has with the amenable 
Government now in power in Australia to do something 


really large to ease the tension over quotas and 
restrictions.” 


A Coalition Government for Canada 
By “ Canuck” 


HE first two stages in the life of a new idea, 
the recoil at its first impact and its gradual 
acclimatization, are being slowly passed 

through in Canada since Sir Edward Peacock, a 
born Canadian and Director of the Bank of 
England, pointed out at a recent Canada club 


dinner that Canada would do well to bring into 
being a Coalition Government. 


So far as Canada is concerned there are cogent 
arguments in favour of a coalition Government at the 
present time. 

The great lever in the hands of those who favour it is 
the railway problem that is the thorn in the side of all 
parties. It is realised that, since every Government in 
turn shirks grasping this nettle, only a Union of parties 
can bring about a speedy settlement. 

Mr. Beatty, who is one of the ablest men in the 
Dominion, would have done it long ago if he had not been 
hampered by his position as President of the C.P.R. 

The formation of a coalition Government would hold 
out a possibility of carrying out Mr. Beatty’s ideas and 
save at least fifty to sixty million dollars a year on the 
present expenditure. 


THE INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
APPEALS 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 


struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
becoming a second Ireland ! 


For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


LEAGUE OF THE. EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 


Patron—H.R.H. Princess (DucHEss oF ARGYLL) 

Hon. Pres.—H.R.H. FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE oF CONNAUGHT 
G., K.T., K.P., P.C., ETc., ETC. e 

Vice-Patron—TuHE DvucHEss oF ATHOLL, D.B.E., M.P. 

President—THE Ricut Hon. Str FREDK. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER, M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 
Hon. Treasurer—THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ex- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124, BELGRAVE RD., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 


Are they easy to buy 
in YOUR Town? 


The Empire Homemakers Institute 
was formed to promote the better knowledge 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire Goods 

in every town. 
Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us begin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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THEATRE NOTES 


A BAD PLAY WELL PRODUCED 
By Russell Gregory 


“Strange Combat” Gate Theatre Studio 
By Sarah Salt. 


T was very strange indeed, so strange as to be 
almost incomprehensible. There was a plot 
of sorts, but it lost itself in a bewildering maze 

of repetition and redundancy. There was a boxer 
who was very upset about something and there was 
a young woman who was upset because he was 
upset. And so naturally he killed her. 

~ It was all so crude and jejune that one has not 
patience to criticise the play as a play. Rather 
let us rejoice that Mr. Norman Marshall is a deft 
producer whose work is mercifully free from the 
spurious tricks which pass for originality in the 
haute école of Bloomsbury. It takes a good man 
to produce a bad play well. Mr. Marshall has 
succeeded in doing this. Which is a Good Thing. 
1 only hope he does not die of a Surfeit of Salt. 

Next to the producer the actors—or at least some 
of them—took pride of place. Mr. William 
Freshman fought manfully with. the vain repeti- 
tions in the script. He proved conclusively that he 
is a very good actor whatever one may think about 
the author. Miss Dorothy Hope gave a confident 
and polished performance as a Lady of the Town— 
when: will impresarios realise what a first-rate 
actress she is?—Norman Shelley battled his way 
successfully through an impossible part, and 
Margaret Fraser and Reginald Beckwith as a bar- 
maid and a sparring partner respectively sketched 
in two odd corners with the utmost skill. 

I was definitely disappointed in Dorice Fordred. 
She gave, in my opinion, a half-hearted perform- 
ance of what was intended to be-a full-blooded 
character. I am not apportioning the blame 
between her and the author. I am merely saying 
that she did not convince me for one moment. 

To sum up, Mr. Marshall is a sufficiently good 
producer not to bother himself with bad plays. 
I hope his next venture at the Gate Theatre Studio 
will be something more worthy of his talents. 


“Perdican and Camilla” Fortune Theatre 
By Alfred de Musset 


I simply cannot imagine what induced the 

Temple Theatre to produce this play at the Fortune 
Theatre. A Sunday Play Producing Society can. 
only hope to obtain the support of the public if it 
has something original or challenging to present 
and sufficient funds to present it in the best possible 
way. 
In the first place ‘‘ Perdican and Camilla ’’ asa 
piece of dramatic construction would not take the 
booby prize in a competition for children under 
seven, in the second place it was produced without 
imagination yet with a touch which was no doubt 
intended to be playful, and in the third place most 
of the acting would have disgraced the charades 
at a village jumble sale. What the excellent actor 
Mr. Wallace Evennet was doing “ dans cette 
galére ’’ passes my comprehension. 

If this is the best the Theatre can do on Sunday 


evenings it does not surprise me that the cinemas 
are full. 


“* Hamlet” New Theatre 
ae By Shakespeare 

Be my ifitents wicked or charitable I cannot 
enthuse over this production. Mr. John Gielgud 
is certainly not my Hamlet. I can believe him 
when he says that he has lost all his mirth and 
foregone all custom of exercises, but I do not think 
it sufficient to portray a dull and muddy-mettled 
rascal peaking like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of 
his cause. . This was a Hamlet who could never 
have spoken to his mother as he did, a Hamlet 
who would not have leapt into the grave, a Hamlet 
who would never have fought Laertes. This was 
half. a Hamlet, and in my submission, half a 
Hamlet is worse than no Hamlet at all. 

Mr. Frank Vosper’s King I know of old. I 
have seen him play it in more conventional—that 
is to say more modern—clothes and I have in one 
other play seen him look even more like 
Henry VIII. Mr. Vosper is not a smiling, 
damnéd villain, he is just a very harassed fogy 
who is conscious of having blotted his copy-book. 
Mr. George Howe gave a clever performance as 
Polonius and Mr. William Devlin as the Ghost 
came nearer to the spirit of the play than most 
of his more experienced colleagues. 

Mr. John Gielgud has produced the play with 
a sense of beauty and without affectation, though 
how anyone can hope to produce Hamlet and play 
the Prince of Denmark simultaneously is beyond 
my comprehension. 


VINTAGE PORT 


Yes, sir, Sandeman’s 
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vintage you want. 
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vintage you require, 
but the very best 
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tage. The name 
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guarantee in one 
word. 
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Britain is Working at a Loss 


(By Our City Editor) 


HEN the ‘‘ National ’’ Government came 
into power in 1931 one of its first aims was 
said to be the correction of Britain’s heavy 

adverse trade balance, and much fuss was made 
about the imposition of tariffs for this purpose. 
With the passing of time, however, the crisis of 
1931 seems to have been forgotten not only by the 
electorate but also by the Government itself, for 
the growth in Britain’s imports far outweighs the 
recovery in our export trade, so that the figures of 
British overseas trade for October, published last 
week, showed that the excess of imports over ex- 
ports for that month was some £5,000,000 greater 
than in October, 1933. Further, for the first ten 
months of this year the excess amounts to no less 
than £235,964,000, or nearly £31,000,000 more 
than for the first ten months of 1933. 

It does not seem likely that our shipping, insur- 
ance, and investment income, and the other items 
which go to make up “ invisible ’’ exports, have 
. increased so much over the past year or so as to 
make good anything like this ‘‘ visible ’’ adverse 
balance of imports over exports; so that, in fact, 
Britain has an adverse balance of payments which 
must in the long run have its effect upon the £’s 
value in the foreign exchange market. 

Although the £ is not tied to gold, this adverse 
balance is a most disturbing feature, for it can only 
be corrected by a considerable expansion in export 
trade or the adoption of a lower standard of living 
in this country. And it must be remembered that, 
while we cannot achieve equilibrium in our balance 
of payments with other nations, the stabilisation of 
sterling must remain in abeyance, since any new 
valuation adopted could not be permanently main- 
tained in the face of a growing adverse balance of 
payments. Not even the Socialists want a repeti- 
tion of the currency crisis of 1931, since such a 
crisis brings a recognition throughout the country 
of the need for financial retrenchment. Surely 
when the Socialists are not in power we should 
make an attempt to live within our means and not 
on the proceeds of inflation, as our trade figures 
indicate at present. 


Possible Correctives 
From figures of Empire trade which can be de- 
rived from last month’s returns, it appears that of 
our imports from abroad for the first nine months 
of this year 37.3 per cent. came from the Empire, 
an increase of only .2 per cent. compared with the 
corresponding period of 1933. Of our total ex- 


ports, 46.1 per cent. went to Empire countries 


compared with 44 per cent. in 1933. Thus, while 


the Empire has made some effort to take more 
British produce, practically nothing has been done 
to increase Britain’s percentage of imports from 
the Empire. 

Now that we are committed to a _ protective 
policy, we must shut out foreign imports even if 
such a step means some slight lowering of the 
standard of living here; or we must obtain such 
concessions against these foreign imports as will 
help to correct the adverse trade balance. We 
have huge supplies of credit in this country with- 
out employment, and loans to foreign countries for 
the importing of British goods and services must 
be encouraged more than at present. At the 
moment the Treasury’s foreign loans policy is a 
** standstill ’’ policy. Britain has not for years 
existed on foreign trade alone, and the latest trade 
figures make it clear that she cannot expect to do 
so. Without employment for her financial re- 
sources, in other words, Britain is working at a 
loss. 


Gilt-Edged Yields 

After last week’s spurt in gilt-edged, it is inter- 
esting to examine the yields available to trustees 
on British Funds, Corporation and Dominion 
stocks. The highest “ flat”’ yield on a British 
Government stock is still over 4 per cent., Conver- 
sion Fives returning £4 0s. 8d. per cent., but, 
allowing for redemption in 1944, the return is 
£2 3s. 4d.. per cent., since there is a loss of 24% to 
be reckoned with when the stock is repaid. Simi- 
larly, Conversion 44 per cents return £3 18s. 6d. 
per cent. now, but only £1 15s. 5d. per cent. 
allowing for redemption in 1940. Funding 4 per 
cents, which is a popular loan for foreigners to 
buy since it is tax-free to residents abroad, return 
£3 6s. 6d. per cent., but only £2 17s. 5d. to redemp- 
tion. Consol Fours give a few pence more and 
are more-attractive for British holders. The yield 
on 2% per cent. “‘ Old’ Consols has come down 
to £2 14s. 10d. and the stock stands at 914, being 
practically irredeemable and with a fair chance of 
reaching par within the next few months. The 3} 
per cent. War Loan, with no dividend accrued on 
it, stands at 8 points above its issue price of par 
and returns £3 4s. 8d. flat or £2 18s. 2d. per cent. 
to redemption. 

Among Home Corporations, returns of £3 2s. 6d. 
flat or £3 2s. to redemption are obtainable on 
Salford, Stoke-on-Trent and Stretford 3} per cents, 
all recently issued, the amount available in each 
case being about £5,000. On Hull 3} per cents, 
which stand at 108, are irredeemable and are due 
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for interest each January and July, the-return is 
over 3} per cent. 

Dominion stocks still look the best of an unattrac- 
tive bunch, however, for New Zealand and South 
Africa 3} per cents return over 3} per cent. flat 
and over 3 per cent. to redemption, while Australia 
3} per cents return £3 6s. 6d. flat or £3 3s. 6d. per 
cent. allowing for redemption, and Canada Fours 
give 3} per cent. flat or £3 2s. to redemption. 


Shares in the News 


Electric and Musical Industries meeting was a most 
cheerful function, since the Chairman had to report defi- 
nite recovery of earning power. Though he made it 
clear that the 10 per cent. dividend was intended to be a 
generous distribution, there seems every reason from the 
meeting to expect even better things this year. The 
shares at 81s. give a good chance of capital appreciation. 

Those who bought Bass Ratcliff and Gretton stock on 
the recommendation in this column some months ago 
have been amply rewarded, for the company is duly pay- 
ing 20 per cent. in all, tax-free, for the year, against 15 
per cent. Profits, at £759,652, compare with £673,679 for 
the previous year. The £1 units have come up to 116s. 
ex the dividend, so that the yield is only £4 9s. per cent. 

Marks and Spencer Ltd. are splitting the 10s. shares 
into shares of 5s. each. As they stand at around £12 
per 10s. share, the new form will be a little more con- 
venient. In addition the capital is to be increased by 
£550,000 in 5s. shares, which are to be issued to share- 
holders pro-rata at £1, giving a bonus of about 387s. per 
present share. 

Humber Ltd., who are paying 10 per cent. on the 
deferred shares in addition to the full 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, against nil last year, announce profits 
of £224,594, against £72,301. 


A REALLY SAFE 
INVESTMENT.” 


INVESTMENT/ | 
SHARES ISSUED 


EQUIVALENT TO 
£5 .3.3% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 


NORWICH A VERY LARGE PRO- 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


FULL DETAILS of the advanteges offered to Investors or 
Borrowers are given in.an interesting booklet— Free on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 

34 (17) Prince of Wales Rd., 
Norwich 

Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office : 

16 City Road, E.C.1 


CALL or 
WRITE 


COMPANY MEETING 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 


PROFITABLE TRADING YEAR: PROGRESS 
MAINTAINED 


The third ordinary general meeting of Electric and 
Musical Industries, Ltd., was held on November 16th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

In the course of his speech the chairman (Mr. Alfred 
Clark) said: When we met here a year ago I was able 
to express to you the expectation of the directors that we 
were at the end of adverse trading and abont to enter a 
period of profit-making. Happily our hope has been 
realised, and we are able to present to you a profit and 
loss account showing a substantial profit for the year and 
a recommendation for the payment of a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares. The dividends on the Preference shares, 
including arrears, have been paid in full. 

By reference to the combined statement of the Operat- 
ing Companies, you will note their profit of £408,095, 
which compares with a loss in 1933 of £374,482. Thus 
their trading this year represents an increase over the 
previous year of some £782,578. This profit is the result 
principally of increased sales of the Operating Companies 
in certain territories, resulting in larger factory outputs. 

As I informed you last year that the output of the Hayes 
factories was the largest of its kind in the country, I 
should repeat that statement again, for this year it is 
equally true. The output of no other firm in our industry 
in this country approaches it. 

The research engineers of your company have developed 
and demonstrated a complete and entirely successful 
system of high definition Television of undonbted enter- 
tainment value. This system includes both transmission, 
or broadcasting, and reception by sets suitable for use in 
the home. These sets can be placed before the public at 
a reasonable cost. ; 

In view of the large experience of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. in the field of radio transmission and the 
rights they have retained in that field, arrangements were 
entered into with them, resulting in the formation of the 
Marconi-E.M.I. Television Co., Ltd., in which both com- 
panies have contributed their interests in the transmission 
of Television of high definition. The main business of 
the new undertaking will be to supply transmission 
apparatus to the Broadcasting Authorities, both here and 
in certain foreign companies. 

Your company has, of course, retained all of its rights 
in the field of Television receiving sets, and hopes that 
this may become a profitable feature of its business once 
Television Broadcasting has begun and a public demand 
created. 

There appeared in the Press during the year notice of 


_ the formation of a subsidiary called ‘‘ H.M.V. Household 


Appliances, Ltd.,’”? and shareholders will be interested to 
know about it. The electrical refrigerator seemed to us 
an article which could well be manufactured in our type 
of factory. We have acquired valuable patent rights and 
manufacturing information, and onr well-tested models 
— unique features which the public, we believe, will 

quick to appreciate. Sales have therefore commenced 
in England and in several overseas territories with results 
which so far fully confirm our belief that there is a grow- 
ing demand for this type of article. 

Your Operating Companies have now been trading for 
about four months in the new year, and from the nature 
of this trading we have in the past been able to form some 
idea of the trend of their business for the ensning eight 
months. This year trade has begun well. Our new 
models have been most favourably received, and, in our 
opinion, represent a standard we have never before 
attained, while orders booked at the Radio Exhibitions 
at Olympia, Glasgow and Manchester were considerably 
in excess of those of former years. 

Sales for the first four months beginning July exceed 
those for the corresponding period of last year, and your 
directors face the coming months with confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 
10 per cent. was declared, 
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MUSIC NOTES 
FRA DIAVOLO 


By Herbert Hughes 


NE of the happiest events of the musical 
week—and in my opinion the most 
significant—has been the revival of Fra 

Diavolo at the Royal College of "Music. It has 
always been the policy of the directorate either to 
revive masterpieces that are seldom to be seen or 
heard in this country or to produce a new work 
by a collegian. (Among the latter in recent years 
there have been such first-rate things as Holst’s 
Saviifi, Vaughan Williams’s Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains, Charles Wood’s Pickwick, 
and Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil Take Her !—all 
vastly different in subject and style). Thirty 
years ago that policy (as far as it concerned con- 
temporary work) had hardly any repercussions 
outside the precincts of the College itself. 

Times have so changed in the interval that things 
which happen inside the walls of the R.C.M. 
matter very much outside. The present. régime 
has witnessed the ascendency of English music, 
has seen the old students take their place in the 
world of European artists, honoured the world 
over, whether as composers or grammarians, con- 
ductors or critics. So when it was decided to 
stage the Fra Diavolo of Auber a move was made 
by Sir Hugh Allen and his colleagues which may 
well have far-reaching effects, apart from the 
technical experience acquired by all those con- 
cerned in its production. To begin with, a new 
and masterly rendering of the original text into 
English was made by Professor Dent, of Cam- 
bridge, which will make the opera fit for English 
ears as long as their are English ears to listen. 
This initial act of common-sense launches the 
work afresh. The effect of such unturgid, witty, 
sparkling music on the rising generation (already 
engaged separating the chaff and wheat in more 
modern fields) must be stimulating. 

That we should hardly give old Auber a thought 
nowadays is not to be wondered at. We are built 
like that, quite content to know that it is ages since 
any of that master’s works were mounted at 
Covent Garden or anywhere within a mile of 
Charing Cross. Though he has been described 
as a superficial Rossini, who could not catch an 
echo of Rossini’s tenderness and passion, his 
position remains unquestioned as the last great 
representative of opéra-comique, the legitimate 
follower of Boieldieu and his school and unsur- 
passed by any of them in his use of the orchestra. 

Scribe’s libretto gave the composer all the 
opportunity he wanted to play with an intriguing 
plot and amusing situations. In Mr. Cairns 
James’s production at the College the comic 
element is kept just enough in check to prevent the 
whole side-slipping into an extravaganza. 

Mr. Hermman Grunebaum conducted the first 
of the two performances; Mr. Howard Hemming 
enacted the title réle with clear diction; and Miss 
Barbara Lane, an attractive Zerlina, reminded us 
that the ‘‘ Barcarola ’’ in the second act is one of 
the loveliest songs in all opera. 


CINEMA 
IMPISH SATIRE 


By Mark Forrest 


NEW picture by Mr. Clair is an event in 
A the film industry, but we have had to wait 

nearly as long for his latest work as we had 
for that of Harold Lloyd. Since the days when 
The Italian Straw Hat made its tardy appearance 
in England, Mr. Clair has ploughed a lonely 
furrow—not that he has not had plenty of 
imitators, but his use of the camera and the 
diversions in his stories have remained peculiarly 
his own. For the most part his work is satirical, 
though the satire is impish rather than cruel, and 
in Le Dernier Milliardaire, which is at the 
Academy, this characteristic is once more to the 
fore. 


The last millionaire is a fantastic gentleman 
who, full of money and pride in his native land, 
returns home to rescue his country from the 
financial embarrassments which beset it because of 
the way in which the money is poured into the 
hands of the politicians and ‘‘fonctionnaires’? who 
fill offices which serve no useful purpose. The 
millionaire’s reward for his help is to be the hand 
of the queen’s daughter, but she is in love with 
the leader of the orchestra. 


From Wit to Farce 

So far so good, and up to the point when the 
millionaire, in the person of Max Dearly, returns 
to this mythical kingdom whose entire revenue, 
such as it is, is derived from the profits of the 
casino, the film has wit and pace. Unfortunately, 
when the millionaire goes to bed, the bed top falls 
on his head with the result that ‘‘ he comes all over 
queer,’’ and in his capacity as leader of the state, 
orders his fellow countrymen to do the first absurd 
thing that comes into his disordered mind. 


From this point the film turns into farce, and I 
must confess I found it rather vapid and not very 
funny. The spectacle of bearded nincompoops 
being made to wear shorts, or the entire populace 
being goaded into physical training, or all the 
new hats being thrown into the sea in order to 
encourage the millinery trade have their signi- 
ficance, but the points are not sharp enough, and 
one has the feeling all the way through the latter 
part of the film that Mr. Clair’s invention is for 
once at fault. 


It is good to see Max Dearly, whose first appear- 
ance on the screen this is in England, and 
Raymond Cordy, whose taximan was one of the 
chief features of Mr. Claire’s earlier productions, 
are as amusing as ever. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
Exclusive Presentation— 
RENE CLAIR’S latest satirical. fantasy, 
“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” (U) 
with all the old Clair favourites. 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S PERFORMANCES every Satur- 
day Continuous 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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BROADCASTING 


THEY SPEAK AS ONE VOICE 
By Alan Howland 


HAVE often wondered whether many people 
take the trouble to listen carefully to the 
announcers. I know from experience that 
there are a lot of dear old souls who still think 
there is only one announcer and who look upon 
as the personification of all that is 
vocally beautiful. If you told such people that 
there were at least five announcers and that over 
a period of ten years they had probably listened 
to upwards of fifty they would not believe you. 
I am very worried about the B.B.C. announcers. 
I hear them day by day becoming more like a 
cross-heading in a dull article or a caption to a 
distorted photograph. They have no personality 
simply because they are not allowed one, and 
they speak words which have been composed for 
them by alien hands. They are the slaves of the 
Moving Finger Department which, having writ, 
moves on to the Control Board Tea and listens 
avidly to hear whether one of the slaves has dared 
to cancel half a line. 
There was a time when announcers were allowed 
a certain amount of latitude. They were 
encouraged to introduce programmes in a manner 
which suited their respective personalities. It was 
discovered that Mr. X was particularly happy in 


his choice of phrases when introducing to. the 


public a talk on ‘‘ Pancake-Tossing Through the 


Ages,’’ whereas Mr. Y, was obviously in his 
element when asked to deal with ‘ Brainless 
Bertie, the Celebrated Funologist.’”’ In those days 
Mr. X. and Mr. Y. were, as far as_ possible, 
allocated programmes to which their method of 
approach was suitable. 

I am worried about the announcers because they 
are becoming more and more like each other. 
Nobody, I admit, could ever confuse the breath- 
lessness of Mr. A. with the studied nonchalance of 
Mr. B., or either of these characteristics with the 
rather forced brightness of Mr. C. But even 
these relics of better days are gradually assuming 
one another’s mannerisms. As for the newcomers, 
they are buttons off the same card. Their voices 
are all of a dullness, their pronunciation of the 
English language equally open to question and 
their inability to create the least spark of 
enthusiasm in their listeners equally great. 

It is not their fault. The B.B.C. insists that 
its announcements should be standardised. They 
must be so much a yard like the rest of the pro- 
gramme. Moreover, it rewards these unfortunate 
young men with the salary of a London policeman. 

I have even heard it said, if not by the B.B.C., 
at least on behalf of the B.B.C., that the B.B.C. 
announcers are the best in the world. This is 
sheer nonsense. There are announcers on the 
Continent who speak their respective languages 
with more clarity and intelligence than any 
announcer the B.B.C. has ever dismissed. I 
would recommend the pundits of the B.B.C. to 
listen to some of these gentlemen and compare 
them with the cheap home product. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


ART GALLERIES 


ICHARD SICKERT, R.A.—Exhibition 


LONDON 


LONDON 


of new Pictures by Sickert. Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
A most modern and popular Hotel. 


Everything to ensure luxurious comfort onf 
service, Lift, Central Heating & 

water all bedrooms. Over-bed light, B 
Cuisine aye a feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. Buses 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. 


PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 
Guragp. Phone: Bay. 3616. ret Porter 
erms are inclusive. Extras 
rom 3} gns. single, 6 gas. double. 
Daily from 12/6. B. B. & B., from 8/6. 


Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 


Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 


LONDON’S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
‘A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Cones. buses and Tubes to all parts. 
& C. water and gas fire in bedrooms. 
pane bathrooms. Central Heating. Lift. 
Jota terms fr. gns. p.w. 12s. dly. 
6d. bed Dreskfast and bath 
Ekttas Good English food, well cooked, 
berally served. ident Proprietor. 


on request. ‘Phone: Padd 9797. 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Stoane Square, S.W.1. 


120 rooms H. & C. Radiator & ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 
Renowned for good Restaurant 
Continental service. Fully licensed. 


Moderate En Pension and half Pension 
rates. 


UDE.—Grenville Hotel. 7 First 
Class Hotel. Second none in 
facing Atlantic. Ball 
and Public Rooms. Sunday Golf. Xmas 
Festivities. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
position on front. Telephone 761, 
762. 120 Rooms. 


ORTH CORNWALL. Rock Hotel, 
(Licensed), Pacing South, H. 

Golf, (St. Enodoc) ard Tennis Sout’ 

Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


Western Hotel. Largest 
Leading in West Highlands. 

A.A,, RSAC. and A.C. de France. 
‘hone : Oban 4. Telegrams: Western: 


PERSONAL 


ANTED.—Bronze weapons, early Pot- 
tery, Roman, Saxon, oe and 
giher W cod piven — 
awrence t 


COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bag- 


pipe Teacher.—DovcLas Taytor, 3, 
Furnival Street, Holborn. 


OLLECTOR has a _ few of rarest 
Oriental Ceramics; mostly unrepre- 
sented in any Museum or private collection 
(Outside Japan). About a dozen pieces, 
individually valued at about 69,000. 
Owner open to offer to secure lot for 
British Ownership. Owing to death duties, 
.O.,”. must be sold, taken abroad, or 


destroyed sporty. Subject to sales in 
interim. “ . Ticehurst Road, Forest 
Hill, 8S. 


HOUSES TO LET 


OUTHWOLD Grand Hotel. First class, 
facing sea. Garage. "Phone: South- 
wold 37. Tel.: Grand, ‘Southwold. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHOOL Cust. and ARMY. Quick 

easy way if LATIN taken for former 

Major Shaw, m.c., 8.4., Milford-on- 
a. 


OGNOR REGIS.—FURNISHED 
Cottage, 30/- weekly winter. South 
aspect; sleep six; Ideal boiler, electric light 
modern gas cooker, telephone; 
ahops.—LUCAS, 

East Grinstead. 


§8.E.9, modern house; 2 rec., 
bed.; all-electric; large arden, 
very: quiet neig 
hood. Apply 26, . Dobell Road, Eltham. 
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More Magic Cold Cures 


Speedy Cure 
DgaR MADAM, 

Having seen your cure for colds in the Sunday 
Pictorial, I wish to thank you for giving publicity to 
such a speedy cure I am very pleased to tell you that it 
has cured my cold. 

JoHN H. HENDERSON. 
Kirkstall Wood Farm, 
near Keighley, Yorks. 


“ A Stitch in Time” 

Lapy Houston, 

Please accept my best thanks for the treatment which 
is not too drastic or too expensive. 

A stitch in time has always been my rule. 

With renewed thanks. MARTHA GRANT. 
4, Cottage Homes, 

Arundel Road, Oswestry. 


Cured in a Night 
Lapy HovsTon, 

Many thanks for the cold cure. Last Thursday even- 
ing my wife passed this remark, ‘I believe I’ve caught 
your cold.” Her head was bad, nose was beginning to be 
troublesome and, above all a tickling in her throat. 

Out came the Byard’s oil, etc. Your Cold Cure was 
put into operation at the right moment. 

The next morning there was no signs of a cold. This 
time all I can say is: Thank yon very much, Madam. 

9, St. Helen’s Terrace, STANLEY LANE. 
Cliffe-at-Hoo, Kent. 


Effective and Speedy 

Miss Franklin wishes to send her sincere thanks to 
Lady Houston for her cold cure, which she has found 
most effective and speedy. 

This is in a case of constant catarrhal colds, which the 
cure has successfully ‘‘nipped in the bud ” twice. 

With compliments and grateful thanks. 
40, The Avenue, W. Ealing. 


A New Man 
DgaR Lapy Hovston, 

My cold had been continual for a fortnight, but I 
followed your instructions exactly, and I have much 
pleasure in thanking yon for sending me to work this 
morning ‘“‘ a new man.” H. PECKOVER. 
52, Fulwell Road, 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


Father and Daughter Cured 
Lapy Hovston, 

I sincerely thank you for your cold cure. You will, on 
teference to my letter of application, observe that I 
mentioned two cases, that of myself and a daughter. In 
my own case I am pleased to inform you that your treat- 
ment completely prevented the development of a cold 
and quite freed me within a very short time; with regard 
to the case of my girl, which is the chief cause of the 
delay in writing you, I have had to give more time and 
treatment, as it was a stubborn case of catarrh, and I am 
delighted to say that it has now been absolutely 
removed and patient has completely recovered. 

Iam more than pleased to be able to report such 
successful results, which only goes to prove that your 
claims of cure are fully justified and a blessing to be in 
possession of. . 

Thanking you once again. 
22, Barmouth Road, 

Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 


The Cure 
Dear Lapy Houston, 

Thank you so much for sending me ‘“ The Cure.” I 
got the drugs as recommended and can truly say they 
have done their work. 

Thanking you again. 
Sandown, 47, Penbury S.I., 

Worcester, 


J.E.c. 


G. Curr. 


Immediate Relief 

Lapy Houston, 

Many thanks for sending your cure for a cold, which 
I have found gives immediate relief and a cure in a very 
short time. So glad to see that you published it in the 
paper, so that everyone can use it. 

Gratefully yours. 
29, Grangemill Avenue, 

Bellingham, S.E.6. 


Very Grateful 
LaDy Hovston, 

Thank you so much for the cold cure. I have tried it 
and found it excellent. I am very grateful to you, and 
hope many others will try the cnre. 
Cramond House, Harnet Street, 

Sandwich, Kent. 


Grateful Thanks 
DEAR Lapy HovstTon, 
Many grateful thanks for the cold cure which is 
helping me greatly. There is one bit of valuable advice 
to gargle and douche with salt, that I mean to continue, 


cold or no cold, for it sounds as if it might prevent 
repeated colds. 


Mrs. PAcKHAM. 


J. PEASE. 


Mary E. Rosinson. 
60, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


Winter Foe Conquered 
Lapy Houston, 

Thank you very much for sending me your certain 
cure for colds. 

I have tried it and consider it is excellent. The cold 
vanished in 14 hours, and the feelings of relief — with 
the knowledge the cold had gone, give me added resist- 
ance to any possibility of catching another. Living 
here—so different to Reigate, my old home—I think 
perhaps the greater degree of damp and cold lowers 
one’s resistance more, and for that reason alone I am so 
glad to have been one to benefit by your kindness. 

Thank you very much for helping me over one of my 
dreads in winter up here. 

H. P. BUDGEN. 
48, Woodlands Road, 
Darlington. 


Cold Gone in Twenty Hours 

DEAR Houston, 

Just a line to thank you for your very valuable cure 
for colds. 

I carried out the instructions as laid down by you, and 
I am able to state that the cure began to take effect in 
the first few hours, and the cold gradually wore off, so 
that the following morning, roughly abot 20 hours 
after commencing the prescription I was completely 
cured of my cold. 

I sincerely thank you, your Ladyship, for a remedy 
that will prove invaluable to me in future, as the nature 


of my employment leaves me very much at the mercy of 
the elements. 


Gratefully. 
40, Salisbury Road, 


J. A. FINNEGAN. 
Grays, Essex. 


More Leaflets Wanted 

Miss Pontifex presents her compliments to Lady 
Houston, and wonld like to thank her very much for so 
kindly sending her her cold- cure leaflet, which Miss 
Pontifex considers quite excellent; though perhaps 
rather drastic. 

If Lady Houston would send Miss Pontifex some more 
leaflets she will be most happy to distribute them. The 
original copy is already almost worn out; and Miss 
Pontifex feels she has no right to distribute home-inade 
teplicas without Lady Houston’s permission. 
Bressingham, Parkstone, Dorset. 


[The complete cold cure is printed in the 
Saturday Review. } 
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